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THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, THE GREAT WANT OF CHINA. 
BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, SWATOW, CHINA. 


The brother is right who told Christians at home there is need of prayer for 
China. Other things are wanted, it is true. More funds are needed to establish 
outstatiuns at available points recently opened, and where fresh multitudes can be 
reached by the hundred thousand at a time. More funds are needed to send forth 
men capable of laboring as evangelists; such we have among us, in number much 
exceeding our means of support for them. More funds are needed to supply our- 
selves with Testaments and tracts, such as the improved facilities for printing place 
within our reach. More missionaries are needed to reénforce the diminished number 
of those now in the field. 

But there is still a greater want, and it never seemed so apparent as just now. It 
is the descent of the Holy Spirit. There is special reason for this statement. The 
Holy Spirit works in connection with the truth. Accordingly there are incipient 
stages in missions, when the absence of a general outpouring of his power is quite 
in accordance with the ordinary operations of grace. It is while missionaries are 
preparing suitable translations of the Scriptures, collating, testing, and finally set- 
tling upon aclear phraseology for the conveyance of Christian truth, developing, 
organizing and thoroughly furnishing a native ministry,—in a word, setting up, ac- 
cording tothe New Testament model, what may not inaptly be called the machinery 
of missions. Furthermore, it is while the fallow ground is being broken up and 
the seed is being scattered. 

But when all this is done to a greater or less extent, then must men needs pray 
that power from on high would now come down as on the Pentecostal day. And 
verily I believe that while Christians can help carry on the work by their gold and 
silver, they can help greatly, wonderfully, just now, if the warm gushing of their 
hearts would go forth to God to send down his Holy Spirit. 

As we look over the field, it seems to us we stand just here. You will understand 
I speak not of our mission in Tie Chiu alone, nor yet of our own denomination, but 
of all bodies of missionaries taken as a whole. A large number of eligible stations 
are occupied. A large number of faithful assistants are at work, and many of them 
have become already men of experience in spiritual things, having clear views of 
the work the Master expects them to do. Although some theological terms are still 
being discussed, yet by far the majority of such words as are necessary to express 
without ambiguity the essential doctrines of the word of God, are settled, and their 
meaning impressed upon the popular mind by constant explanation and general use. 
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Churches are organized at central points, not large in numbers, it is true, but com- 
bining all the gifts found in churches elsewhere, and keeping up the regular obsery- 
ances, order and discipline of churches of Jesus Christ. A large membership, living 
here and there among the heathen, are leading lives of faith and patience, seldom 
behind and generally exceeding the expectations of those that have the watch-care 
of them. What want so great now as the presence of the Holy Spirit, to endow all 
these agencies with life and power? The thought is being suggested to me contin- 
ually, and others, too, are continually thinking and speaking of it. 

There is still another point. If the churches and converts and native preachers 
here are becoming better organized for the work before them, so, too, the powers of 
heathenism are more fully marshalled for opposition ;—not any such thing as an or- 
ganized opposition on the part of great bodies of people; there is not enough cohe- 
sion among themselves for that ; nor could they systematize on so grand a scale ; but 
the solid front of resistance will be none the less hard to overcome on that account. 
The main features of idolatry are the same throughout the empire. The system is a 
unit. The people are a unit under it. For along time after the introduction of 
Christianity, and while as yet comparatively ignorant of its nature, the heathen had 
no conception of the extent to which it would cross their prejudices. But they know 
now ; and by a strange sympathetic instinct they seem to have pitched upon the 
same arguments against Christianity, and have adopted the same means of persecut- 
ing those that become disciples; so that up and down this coast of China, from 
Peking to the borders of Cochin China, there exists all the vigor of an organized 
opposition without the actual form of it. 

One is frequently deeply struck with the evidence of a cunning and well iaid plan 
in all this superstition. The various parts of it dovetail into each other so strangely, 
it looks as if Satan had been manipulating and moulding the forms of popular be- 
lief and the shapes of popular ideas for centuries, so as to present the very strongest 
power of resistance to the truth when it should find its way here. It would seem as 
if the particular point of approach to be made by the gospel on the human heart 
had all been foreseen, and arrangements made toguard them beforehand. Certainly 
it is hard to conceive of more extensive and cunning devices, and better fitted for 
the purpose, than are disclosed every time we move a step forward. Not only the 
dolatry of the people, but the very observances of social life, the form of govern- 
ment and the results of education, seem to have been shaped by some master spirit 
of evil, to wage a mighty battle in this inevitable conflict, which has at length com- 
menced. And this, therefore, comes in to make us feel the need of the Holy Spirit 
to come and convince these heathen of sin, of righteousness and of judgment. 


NINGPO MISSION. back in the interior, and up the Yiang- 
tz-Kiang, from Shanghai. No less than 


LETTER FROM MR. KNOWLTON, 
six American steamers, besides other 


New Fields Waiting for Laborers. 

Ningpo, Sept. 19, 1865.—I rejoice to 
see that China is being remembered, 
and a new laborer about to be sent out. 
I trust that “the Spirit and Providence 
of God” are indeed directing in this 
matter. 

There is plenty of room in the vicinity 
of Ningpo for more laborers; but still 
I cannot but thik we should have a 
mission at Hankow, which is 600 miles 


steamers and sailing vessels, are con- 
stantly running between Shanghai and 
Hankow. This place is almost in the 
heart of the empire, and having an casy 
water communication to an immense re- 
gion and population, thus making it an 
important position for a central mission 
to operate in the very middle of the 
great citadel of paganism. 

We shonld also have a mission at Pe- 
king, the capital. 
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It is well, however, that the laborer you 
are about sending is coming to Ningpo. 
The field, as remarked, isample. Hang- 
chow, the capital of this province, must 
be occupied by our mission as soon as 
possible, and it may be best for Mr. 
Kreyer to make that his station; and 
there are several large cities between 
there and Ningpo, where intermediate 
stations should be established, and all of 
these are on the road between Ningpo 
and Kinghwa. May God grant that 
stations may be soon established at all 
the cities, numbering ten walled cities, 
between Ningpo and Kinghwa. Some of 
these, as Hangchow, are a little off the 
direct route. There are also numerous 
large villages on the route. At all the 
cities and many of the villages, tracts 
have been distributed, and the preacher's 
voice has been heard. 


CHINESE MISSION OF BANGKOK. 
LETTER FROM DR. DEAN, 

Reception of the United States Consul. 

Bangkok, Sept. 30, 1865.—I was pres- 
ent the other day at the palace, where 
the king gave a public reception to Mr. 
Hood, our United States Consul. The 
Siamese ministry and nobles were as- 
sembled in the audience hall, which in 
spaciousness and elegance would docredit 
to any European Court, while a guard of 
soldiers in uniform and a band of music 
at the entrance of the palace grounds 
presented arms and played an air of 
welcome to the representative of our 
country, who was taken by the king's 
bearers in his sedan chair from our boat 
to the palace gate. 

Here was a little delay, according to 
the customs of the place, after which the 
Consul was ushered into his majesty’s 
presence. The king was seated on his 
throne, while his ministers and nobles 
were prostrate around him. The Con- 
sul presented his address, which was gra- 
ciously received, and followed by a few 
questions from his majesty regarding the 
state of our country and the President 
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of the United States,—when the king 
retired and the Consul was conducted to 
the dining hall, where he was waited on 
by the king’s servants and entertained 
by the band, while partaking of a dinner 
served up in European style. After din- 
ner, the Consul and his party returned 
to the reception hall, and enjoyed a pri- 
vate interview with his majesty, who. re- 
ceived us very kindly and entered into 
familiar conversation on a variety of top- 
ics. He pointed to Dr. Bradley and my- 
self as having come here together more 
than thirty years ago, and then said to 
the Consul, “These men know me and 
can give you information concerning 
me.” His majesty appeared in fine spir- 
its, and the reception passed off in a 
manner highly satisfactory. 


MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. HASWELL. 
Unlooked for Fruit. 

Maulmain, Oct. 5, 1865.—A few weeks 
since I was informed that a Burman wo- 
man, named Mah Mo, residing in the 
south part of the town, was ill, and 
desired to see me. I immediately visit- 
ed her, and was surprised and delighted 
to find her apparently trusting heartily in 
the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation. She 
has been a very zealous Buddhist, intent 
on doing works of merit, but seemed to 
have renounced all trust in her own 
righteousness, and to rest solely upon 
the merits of our Saviour. 

More than twenty years ago she was 
for a time favorably disposed, and listen- 
edto the preaching of the gospel; but 
she had turned away from it and we 
had thought there was no hope for her. 
But lo, in the eleventh hour the seed 
long buried sprang into life, and not only 
“the blade,” but the ripe “corn in the 
ear,” all at once made its appearance. 
Thanks be to God who has not left us 
without witness of his faithfulness, even 
in poor hardened Maulmain. “My word 
shall not return unto me void,” is a 
declaration that often gives strength to 
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persevere in preaching the gospel. Yet 
our poor, weak faith needs at times some- 
thing tangible to lay hold of,—something 
that can be seen and felt; and God in 
mercy grants it. 

Mah Mo continued sensible to the last, 
and died resting on that “chief corner 
stone, clect, precious,” and we believe 
has entered into rest. Ilow wonderful 


the grace that led her at the close of 


sixty-three years, spent in idol worship, 
to turn to the living God and to lay 
hold on eternal life. 

Our labor is not in vain in the Lord. 
We thank God and take courage, resolv- 
ed to labor and pray in hope; and if the 
blessing tarry, wait for it, believing it 
shall come and not tarry. 


SHWAYGYEEN MISSION. 
LETTER YROM MR. BENNETT. 
Introduction. 

Rangoon, Oct., 1865.—The accom- 
panying letter, by a Karen teacher in 
the neighborhood of Shwaygyeen, was 
ready to be sent a mail or two ago; but 
I have hesitated to send it, and now do 
so at the recommendation of the Karen 
teachers, who say it will do no harm and 
may do good. So I cast it forth as a loaf 
upon the waters, and earnestly pray that 
good may come of it. While the whole 
world is growing more wicked every day, 
it behooves somebody to be endeavoring 
to scatter goodness in the paths, looking 
above for a blessing to counteract evil. 
We hope for good to result from the 

convocation soon to take place. 
‘Letter from a Karen Teacher. 

Beloved brethren of other countries 
and cities, in every place ! 

I desire to write you a few words about 
the disciples of Christ in Shwaygyeen. 
To every one who may see this letter we 
would say, bear with us, and pray to God 
our Lord for us; for we here in Shway- 
gyeen have no missionary teacher to in- 
struct, encourage or help us, as they have 
in other places. 

We are like orphans, bereft of father 
and mother, left desolate, sleepy and 
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hungry. In other words, we are like the 
wounded and fallen without a physician. 
The reason of sorrow is this ;—during 
the year, some have apostatized from 
the truth of the living God, and return 
ed to the customs of their forefathers., 
Some have become unstable, and are 
wavering and restless, like the waves of 
the sea. Therefore, beloved brethren, 
in every place, bear with us, and help us 
by your prayers. Teacher Cross, of 
Toungoo, does all he can for us, and 
through him (or by his favor) we re- 
ceive New Testaments and hymn books. 
Contribution for the Return of Mr. Harris. 
During the year 1865, we have been 
consulting how to get back our beloved 
teacher Harris from America. We, the 
disciples of Shwaygyeen, have collected 
two hundred rupees towards paying the 
passage of teacher Harris. ‘Therefore, 
dear brethren and sisters in every place, 
great and small, male and female, have 
pity upon us, pray for us, and assist us to 
get back our teacher. 
(Signed) Teacher Pau Moo. ° 


RANGOON MISSION, 
LETTER FROM MR. CARPENTER. 


The Theological School. 

Rangoon, Oct., 1865.—Our examina- 
tion on the 14th inst. passed off pleasant- 
ly, and I think interested the native 
brethren much. 

School exercises began again last Mon- 
day, after an interruption of one week 
for the Convention. The time was by no 
means lost tothe pupils. Our compound 
was occupied by scores of Karen men,— 
of renown among their cwn people,— 
men of experience and true faith, I hope, 
to whom it did the boys good to listen. 
May many of them with their larger at- 
tainments become like-minded. 


LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 
Visitation of the Theological School. 

Henthada, Nov. 3, 1865.— Without 

presenting an oflicial report of the meet- 
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ing of Baptist ministers, foreign and na- 
tive, held in the city of Rangoon from 
the 15th to the 20th of Oct. last, I may 
write of some things done by us out of 
the regular days appointed for the forma- 
tion of the Convention. 

It had been very judiciously arranged, 
that while the brethren were in Rangoon, 
one day should be spent in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Not that the school 
should be formally examined, but visited, 
by us. Our meetings there may there- 
fore be called a visitation of the Theo- 
logical School. 

Our first meeting after reaching Ran- 
goon, on Saturday, Oct. 11, was at the 
place recently purchased for the Semina- 
ry. For pleasantness, the situation could 
hardly be surpassed in Rangoon. 

But our brethren in America should 
understand, if indeed they do not al- 
ready, that all there is yet,—to make up 
the establishment of the Theological 
School for all Burmah,—are the land 
and dwelling houses for the missionaries. 
A permanent building, in which are chap- 
el, school and recitation rooms, should be 
built at once. 


The Pupils and their Work. 


The number of pupils now in school is 
respectable, being forty-two. These are 
from all parts of Burmah now occupied 
by missionaries. They are young men 
of promise, whose general behavior 
would have done credit to Newton, 
Hamilton and Rochester. 

The object of the visitation was, that 
we might all see what was being done in 
the Seminary. 
requested to proceed in their usual mode 
of instruction. We all deeply felt Dr. 
Binney’s absence, and none more deeply 
felt it than our brethren now at the head 
of the school. Yet asa whole, our im- 
pressions were favorable. That is, we 
believe that even now the pupils are be- 
ing greatly benefitted. They certainly 
seemed very much interested. But it is 
to the future that we look with cheerful 
hope, when our young brethren shall 


Hence the teachers were 
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have become more familiar with the lan- 
guage and wants of the people. 

During the day, the first class, under 
br. Carpenter, gave an analysis of the 
book of Romans, and answered several 
questions concerning the deep things of 
God contained in it. They also read es- 
says on the most diflicult points in the 
book of Acts. . 

But, I think, the brethren present, who 
understood the language, were especially 
pleased with the appearance of the third 
class, under brn, Smith and Rey. Tay. 
They exhibited a very great familiarity 
with the Mosaie ritual and its significance. 

The large class in Sacred Geography 
had, I am sure, been instructed with 
great care by Mrs. Carpenter, To ren- 
der a class of Karens so familiar with 
all those sacred places must have cost 
much patience and toil. 

The exercises of the day were brought 
to a close by a few short pieces of sacred 
music, preceded by the rules of vocal mu- 
sic, led by br. Carpenter, and all follow- 
ed by prayer in Sgau Karen by Mr. 
Thomas. 

While our brethren in America are 
praying for the conversion of Burmah, 
let them not forget her Theological School. 
Let them bear to the throne of grace 
this school of prophets—school of proph- 
ets in a heathen land. 


LETTER FROM MR. BRAYTON, 

Circle of Unbelievers Broken. 
Kemendine, Oct. 2, 1865.—Yesterday 
was quite an interesting day to our little 
church here. For some years past there 
have been no less than seven husbands in 
this church, whose wives still continued 
in heathenism. All of these wives have 
professed more or less interest ; but no 
one has been ready to cut loose entirely 
from idolatry and put on Christ till yes- 
terday, when one of the seven was bap- 
tized and thus broke the circle. One of 
the husbands said, “My wife thinks she 
worships God, but is afraid of the water, 
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and can’t make up her mind to be bap- 
tized. But I shall now go home and 
make an extra effort in her behalf.” 
Another husband said, “I thought my 
wife was coming out to-day, but at the 
last moment her courage failed, and so 
she still lingers.” In company with the 
above woman, a widbw was also baptiz- 
ed. A daughter of this widow was bap- 
tized two years since, when the mother 
drove her from the house and would have 
nothing to say toher. Last dry season 
another daughter came out, and now the 
mother herself has come apparently with 
her whole heart, and in the midst of the 
strong opposition of her remaining chil- 
dren. But I had rather see opposition 
than lifeless stupidity. 

In the afternoon we had an interesting 
season, while commemorating the love of 
Him who said, “Do this in remembrance 
of me.” 


Breaking through Opposition. 


A few weeks since a middle-aged man 
from a village on the China Buckeer, 
where no one has ever yet dared to own 
Christ, came to spend the Sabbath with 
us and asked to be baptized. Six years 
since his mother came out, and at that 
time his own mind was deeply exercised, 
and he was almost persuaded to be a 
Christian. But his wife and her mether 
set up such a terrible opposition and con- 
tinued so fierce, that hitherto they have 
succeeded in keeping him back. He 
now says, “My mind is made up; I have 
waited for my family six years, and I 
cannot, dare not, wait any !onger.” So 
far as we could judge under the circum- 
stances, he gave very good evidence of a 
change of heart. Still, in all such cases, 
where it is practicable, I prefer to see the 
persons at their own homes, and to have 
them baptized there ; for I can gencral- 
ly obtain a more satisfactory evidence in 
regard to the reality of the change. 
And then the influence on the people is 
vastly more than to have them baptized 
away from home. This is more especial- 
ly the case in regard to the first baptism 
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A few days since a man from another 
neighborhood and a branch of the China 
Buckeer, came to our house and said, 
“Myself and wife have come to the de- 
termination to enter the White Book 
path.” Ife and his children are learn- 
ing to read, and we trust there will soon 
be a light in that dark place. 


Native Preachers and their Work. 

Last evening a man from a village 
above Nyoung-dong, on the Irrawadi, 
was in, saying, “Myself and wife wish to 
have you come to our village and baptize 
us.” So it seems the Holy Spirit has not 
left the people, and our great Master is 
saying, “Up and be doing.” S’kwaing 
having returned to Tavoy, Thah Qo is 
the only ordained Pwo preacher in this 
section, and he is obliged to follow the 
apostolic plan, going about to visit the 
churches and exhorting them to continue 
in the faith. He spends nearly his whole 
time in thus going from place to place, 
stopping a few days here, a few weeks 
there, &c., &e., and is a zealous and suc- 
cessful laborer. These churches are 
mostly of that class to whom the gospel 
is to be preached, “the poor of this 
world.” In addition to what they do for 
the Hlome Mission Society, chapels, 
schools, &c., they do not feel able fully to 
support Thah Oo, and pay the necessary 
expenses of his travelling. Hence, in or- 
der to help him on in his good work, I 
have given him the eighty rupees of spe- 
cific donation sent by the Executive 
Committee, and consider it money as 
well spent as any rupee I ever paid out. 

Thah Oo is a superior man, not bril- 
liant, nor is he particularly eloquent as 
a public speaker; but a wise counsellor, 
a safe adviser, an excellent disciplinari- 
an, and a superior peace-maker. And 
these are the qualities which peculiarly 
fit him for just the work he has to do. 
Thus we see in him a wise ordering of 
Providence in adapting means to the end. 


Schools and Government Aid. 


Our school during the season has not 
been so large as formerly, but larger than 


in a place. 


we anticipated under the circumstances, 
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being forty-seven pupils. While itiner- 
ating during the dry season, I had about 
concluded not to have any school this 
year, on account of the want of funds. 
The large balance against the school at 
the close of last year, and the prospects 
for the one just closed, were such that I 
did not feel justified in encouraging any 
one to come to town to school. Nor 
could I make up my mind to say, “You 
must not come.” So when individuals 
applied for the privilege, I rather dis- 
couraged their coming. But when the 
time arrived and interesting youths came 
and wished to quatify themselves to labor 
in God’s vineyard, I could not say, ‘No, 
you must go back to your paddy fields, 
for I have no money to support the 
school.” Besides, about that time some 
providential circumstances seemed to say 
so distinctly, “Go on,” that I dared not 
resist ; and so have struggled on another 
long term and closed another financial 
year. Everything in the bazaar has 
been unusually dear, and for the princi- 
pal articles of food, rice and gnapee, we 
have paid more than double what we 
did six and seven years ago. 

I have applied for an extension of 
grant-in-aid of Rs. 1500 per year. The 
school inspector says, “I have strongly 
recommended your application.” It will 
probably be some six or eight months yet, 
before I get a definite reply. 

Government is doing much more than 
usual for education. Grants for jungle 
schools have been made to the different 
districts for three years, with the assur- 
ance that if these work well, and the peo- 
ple take hold of the subject, a large in- 
crease may be relied on in the future. 
To the Pwo fields of this district, i. e., in 
my fields of labor, five hundred rupees 
annually for three years have been grant- 
ed for this purpose. But unless we have 
a good school in town to prepare teach- 
ers, the jungle schools cannot be long 
continued, much less increased. 

Teaching by Missionaries. 

It is sometimes said, “Missionaries 
might spend their time in a more profit- 
able manner than in teaching school.” 
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But our work, as given to us by our 
Master, as we learn from Matt. 28: 19, 
20, is two-fold, preaching and teaching. 
“Go and disciple all nations,’ is one 
part; “Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you,” is another part of the same work. 
Thus, He who gave us our commission, 
while giving instructions to be in force to 
the end of time, saw fit to use the word 
“teach.” So that the same authority is 
binding equally upon one part of the 
work as the other. Whether you call it 
a school, or a Bible class, or cral preach- 
ing, or any other name, it is quite im- 
material to me. The name merely is a 
small matter. There is the work to be 
done—work laid out by Christ Himself, 
and binding upon his church until the 
whole work is done. There is the object 
to be reached. As to the particular way 
of reaching that object, all the choice or 
feeling I have on the subject is to select 
the shortest way, and that which has the 
fewest obstacles. If there be a better 
way, 1 shall cheerfully enter: upon an 
easier and more successful course. 

I do not expect ever to see any patent- 
ed invention or telegraphic system of 
making known the doctrines of the 
Cross. I am aware that at the present 
day it is hardly safe to say in regard to 
anything, “That can never be;” for 
I well remember the day when the idea 
of a railroad was considered to be the 
wild effusion of some half-crazed brain ; 
the idea of sending news by lightning, 
and talking with a friend a thousand 
miles distant, was simply the superlative 
of the ridiculous. Still, whatever may 
be said of the converts in favored Chris- 
tian America or Europe, I think I hazard 
nothing in saying that among these hea- 
then converts I do not expect ever to see 
any railroad speed to holiness and prac- 
tical godliness. If we are ever to see 
them observe the commands of Christ, 
the work must be done by a patient, per- 
severing use of all the means within our 
reach. Disciple and teach to observe 
the commands of Christ. When a poor 
ignorant heathen is born into the king- 
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dom, we are not at liberty to leave him 
a helpless infant, to take care of himself. 
No, indeed. Our Master has made it 
just as much our duty to teach that con- 
vert, as He has to preach to him that 
gospel. Such is the work tobe done. I 
am not anxious about the particular 
mode of doing it. 


HNENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 
The Normal School—Baptisms. 

Henthada, Sept. 30. 1865.—This is 
the usual time for dismissing our normal 
schools. We have dismissed ours. A 
definite account of our school would not 
differ materially from reports of former 
years. Ten of our pupils have just left. 
us, to occupy important places as preach- 
ers in various parts of our field. 

Since our last annual Association, 
twenty-one persons have been baptized 
here, in the Karen department of the 
Henthada mission, Of these, I baptiz- 
ed five Sabbath before last. One of 
these five was my own child, a son of 
ten years. God is good to us. 

We hear of new conversions in our 
field. O help us in your prayers. We 
feel the force of the words— 


“Who but thou, Almighty Spirit, 
Can the heathen world reclaim ?” 


But God can do this. 


Primary Schools. 

Our primary schools are being carried 
on vigorously. I have secured govern- 
ment aid for sixteen of these schools ; 
government gives a grant of Rs. 100 
for each school. This aid is to make the 
school more permanent by granting aid 
to the teachers, who can now remain at 
their work the year round. 

During the past week, I have seen 
many heathen Karens, to whom I have 
preached, with great liberty, the gospel 
of Christ. 


ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS. BRONSON. 


Mrs. Bronson, under date of Sibsagor, Sept. 
14, 1865, speaks of the various discourage- 
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ments in the mission, owing to the illness of 
its members, the lack of new helpers, &e., and 
then proceeds as follows: 

Another Appeal for Re-enforcement. 

The facts of the case will appeal 
strongly to your sympathy, and need no 
additional argument why help should be 
immediately sent us. Assam is a strong 
“Malakoff.” Numbers of precious lives 
have been freely laid down in attempt- 
ing to take possession for the great King. 
The force left do not feel like yielding the 
day ; but we are. few and feeble, worn 
and weary, not of our work, but in it. 
We must look to you for the needed 
help. If that cannot be given, send the 
note of recall, even though we may not 
be inclined to listen to it. For then the 
thought will not find place in our hearts 
that perhaps the policy is to let the pres- 
ent staff of missionaries in Assam wear 
out their little remaining strength as a 
forlorn hope, and that with us will end 
the Assam mission. I think you will 
not be surprised that we feel deeply ; 
for our hopes have been disappointed ; 
even the little drop of “comfort” that 
was held out to us one year ago has 
vanished like the mirage of the desert. 

Labors of Mr. Bronson. 

Mr. Bronson is too busy to write. He 
is working to the very limit of his 
strength on the dictionary, which drags 
its seemingly interminable slow length 
along. We long to be back to our or- 
phaned flock at Nowgong, and to be near- 
er those at Durrung and Gowahati. The 
school at Nowgong will, we fear, soon 
seatter under native superintendence. 
We hope to be able to return in Janu- 
ary, but cannot tell. This leaves us 
pretty well. The season isa very trying, 
unhealthy one. 


FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM MR. CRETIN. 
Baptism in the Face of Opposition. 


On the 22d of October, I was so 
happy as to baptize two women. The 
elder of them is upwards of sixty years 
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of age, and so laden with infirmities that 
she feared she would not be able to come 
to the baptistery; and still less, to be 
baptized ; but she was anxious to submit 
to the ordinance. Her children, who are 
Pedo baptists tried to turn her away from 
it, telling her that baptism does not save 
us; that it is not a commandment; be- 
sides, her own Roman Catholic baptism 
was sufficient. She answered them by 
Matt. 3: 19-21; Luke 3: 29 and Mark 
16:16. She would follow her Saviour 
in baptism. She had a pain in her side 
for two days afterwards from the efforts 
she had made ; but she counted the pain 
asnothing, compared with the satisfaction 
of having obeyed her Heavenly Father, 
and of having been buried with Christ 
in baptism. She was happy to take the 
place in the church of her daughter, who 
a few weeks ago was called up higher. 

The other person is a young woman, 
whom the Lord, afew months ago, caus- 
ed to pass from death unto life. The 
history of her conversion deeply impress- 
ed the church; tears were shed. This 
young sister said afterwards, that if it 
were possible for people to see what joy 
filled her heart, no one would ever object 
to baptism. She viewed it as a great 
favor, and she felt that God had answer- 
ed her faith. Three weeks afterwards I 
saw her again; she was still just as hap- 
py: ler sister had accompanied her 
and was deeply affected, and said she 
too would be baptized, were it not for 
Sunday working. This new member is 
a fruit of the revival in Preseau. She 
is the second person I have baptized in 
connection with that awakening; I hope 
the Lord will grant us yet more. They 
are just now undergoing the ordeal of 
trial; they have been assailed by un- 
believers and are persecuted. Some 
have drawn back; those who remain are 
courageous and devoted. 

Resistance and Progress. 

There is at Villerspal a family in whose 
house the Nationals offered to have meet- 
ings. But the family refused, saying 
they wished to be Baptists and to receive 
baptism. They are desirous of being con- 
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nected with the brethren in Preseau, and 
of having me hold meetings at their house 
and Preseau alternately. 

At Anzin the strife is going on. The 
Nationals do their utmost to take every- 
body from us. They have a good church, 
riches and influence ; on our side, there 
is only the Lord and the truth. It has 
been reported to the authorities that 
Roman Catholic images have been pro- 
faned. The minister of Valenciennes 
assured one of our brethren that this 
had been done by a Baptist; but the 
pastor has taken good care to let the 
authorities know he has nothing to do 
with us. Upon this I received a sum- 
mons to call upon the sub-prefect. The 
sub-prefect explained to me how he had 
asked information about our meetings at 
Anzin, and how Mr. D. declared he had 
nothing to do with us. I told this magis- 
trate it was I who had held the meet- 
ings there for more than three years, 
and how I went on doing so, although 
some of my hearers have gone to Valen- 
ciennes. Ie answered that I was right, 
and assured me he did not wish to come 
in anybody’s way about religion. I 
might even, if it were necessary, hold 
small meetings in houses, but never in 
the streets. He does not allow us to 
insult the Roman religion nor its follow- 
ers; for anything of the kind, he said, 
he would be severe ; he would have all 
the religions respect each other, then 
would also religion be respected. He 
asked also whether we had a meeting at 
Denain, and how many people attended. 
I told him we respect everybody and 
insult no one; but if anything wrong 
occurred, as it may with those uneduca- 
ted men, a sharp word, ill-reported, per- 
haps, or something of the sort, I begged 
him to let me know of it, and I would 
rebuke the guilty one. To this he as- 
sented, and was very polite, amiable and 
kind. The pastor of Valenciennes told 
every one how ill-disposed the authorities 
were towards us, and that we should exe 
pect our temples to be closed. Brother 
Vincent met him, dolefully telling the 
news, and informed him to the contrary. 
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The pastor answered that he knew it 
well, and besides bad reports were daily 
made of the Protestants. Brother V. 
assured him he knew the authorities to 
be favorable; the pastor stopped and 
asked, “Ilas not the police visited you 
about your meetings ?” “No.” “Nor any- 
body ?” “No.” And brother V. asked 
how he knew the police was to come 
and sce about us; but he would answer 
nothing. The Nationals expected to see 
our meetings shut; but our God made 
the ill they had done turn to be a 
good thing. We are acknowledged by 
the authorities. 
Publications on Baptism. 

The question of baptism in France, 
Switzerland and Belgium occupies the 
public mind more and more. A Swiss min- 
ister has just published a tract, in answer 
to one by myself, but he dares not face 
our proofs and objections, and he gives up 
many proofs. He wrote mea kind letter, 
thanking me for the tracts I have sent 
him. He thinks Baptists and Pedo-bap- 
tists cannot remain in the same church; 
they ought to be separated, and fullow 
what they think right. I have sent him 
my new tract, in which I had refuted him 
before reading his little pamphlet. Pedo- 
baptists dare not undertake to refute us. 
I have just published an answer to a 
Methodist minister, together with five 
little tracts translated from the English. 
The English Baptist Society helped me 
to do this. I have 12,000 copies of these 
tracts. But now we want money to send 
them abroad and make them known. 
Now is the time for it. 

When the mind is unsettled about a 
question, it is the time to pour in light, 
before the people have had time to be 
filled up with subtleties. 


GERMANY. 
Meeting of the North Western Association. 
Sept. 11-14, for the first time, the 
church in Hanover had the pleasure of 
entertaining the North Western Associa- 
tion. Here, where a few years since the 
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free exercise of their principles was de- 
nied them, the brethren hired a spacious 
hall used for dancing, capable of ac- 
comodating perhaps a thousand persons. 
The usual place of meeting of the 
church would scarcely accommodate half 
that number. 

On the Sabbath preceding the Ag- 
sociation, Mr. Oncken preached in the 
A. M. from Rev. 1: 9-20; Mr. Thesma- 
cher in the P. M. from John 15: 27. 

The Association was organized on Mon- 
day, Mr Oncken being unanimously elect- 
ed Moderator. Delegates were present 
from fifteen churches, and two others 
were represented by their letters; about 
thirty visiting brethren were present 
besides. No important revivals were 
reported, but the churches have made 
slow though sure advancement. They 
are in union one with another, and the 
treasury is reported in a good state. 

The five missionaries of the Associa- 
tion held, in all, during the last year, 
1,238 meetings, made 4,320 pastoral vis- 
its, distributed 23,000 tracts, sold 498 
Bibles and Testaments, and reported the 
conversion and baptism ‘of 143 persons. 
As many more, it is hoped, were con- 
verted, who have not united with the 
churches. ‘ 

The Association held five sessions. 
The churches of Verlat, Hamswerum 
and Franeker, organized during the year, 
were, at their own request, received into 
the body, making the total number of 
churches 17, in seven different districts. 
Two brethren among the number of 
those recently studying for the ministry 
in Hamburg, were appointed missiona- 
riesin East Friesland, where there are 
now three churches and about forty 
preaching places, and where there is no 
other minister. They had already com- 
menced laboring in that immense field. 

Among the subjects introduced for 
discussion, one was on the appointment 
of deaconesses or female helpers. After 
much discussion the almost universal 
opinion seemed to be that the office of 
deaconess is according to Scripture and 
the example of the apostolical churches; 
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and it was recommended to the churches 
to look out among themselves capable 
sisters, and to elect them to that office. 

Various other matters of business of merely 
local interest were transacted, which we pass 
over. 

The Association on an Excursion. 

In the P. M. of Sept. 13, the delegates 
and visiting brethren and several of the 
brethren in Hanover made an excursion 
together to Herrenhausen. This roman- 
tic spot is open, with the exception of 
the castle, which is inhabited by the royal 
family, to all vistors. The company 
enjoyed a view of the splendid gardens 
and the wonderful fountains in them, one 
of which throws up the water a hundred 
and fifty feet, perpendicularly, forming, 
when the sun shines, a miniature rain- 
bow. They also visited the green-houses 
and the gardens of palms. Many thanks 
ascended to God, not only for the beau- 
ties of nature, but also for the gift of 
sight, of which, as is well known, the 
king of Ilanover isdeprived. The songs 
of Zion sounded sweetly in this royal 
garden, while we celebrated the praise 
of our God. How blessed were the 
hours we enjoyed ! 

On the evening of Sept. 11 and 12 
there were public meetings in the hall, 
to which the people of Hanover were 
invited by notices posted at the corners 
of the streets, perhaps the first instance 
of the kind in Germany. 


The Closing Love Feast. 


After the excursion on the 13th, a 
love feast was held in the hall. Two 
long tables accommodated a goodly num- 
ber of brethren, on which abundant re- 
freshment was provided for the body, 
while God, forever rich in mercy, provid- 
ed for the enjoyment of the soul. Too 
quickly the time glided away. As the 
brethren separated, every one felt that 
there must remain a rest for the people 
of God, where we shall sing, with far 
higher significance than on earth, 


“And never part again.” « 
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LETTER FROM MR. ALBRECHT. 


The Blind Restored to Sight. 


Ickschen, Aug. 24, 1865.—On the fore- 
noon of this day (Sabbath) a young man, 
a German, and two Lithuanian females, 
a young girl and a married woman, 
were publicly examined and received by 
the church. One of the two latter was for- 
merly blind—so blind that she could not 
see the road before her. When I visited 
Griklauken last year, she was persuaded 
by some one to attend meeting. I took for 
my text John 9: 35, where Jesus gave 
sight to the blind man and afterwards 
asked him, “Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God?” I spoke of the misery of 
physical, and then of spiritual, blindness, 
portraying the dreadful consequences of 
the latter, both in time and eternity. I 
said, “What a blessing is natural sight! 
But if a man has spiritual sight also, 
that is a blessing indeed!” An arrow of 
conviction entered her soul. She struck 
her hands together, crying that she was 
blind, and began to pray for mercy. 
From that hour she began to see dimly, 
and her vision grew clearer and clearer, 
and now her eyes are so clear, sound 
and healthy, that she can read the finest 
print and do the most delicate work with- 
out spectacles. This was her own con- 
fession at the church meeting. “God, 
who is rich in mercy,” said she, “has also 
opened the eyes of my soul; now shall I 
not follow Him and give myself wholly 
to Him?” She went on to say that it 
was now a whole year since Jesus had 
given her spiritual sight, and she had 
found Him to be her only Redeemer, 
both in body and soul. This happened 
soon after her physical sight was re- 
stored, and she had long desired to be 
received into the church ; but her friends, 
and especially her husband, had prevent- 
ed her. “But now,” she said, “let it be 
as God pleases. I will follow Him who 
has done me so much good, and, relying 
on his help, Iwill be faithful to Him 
until death, however much I must suffer 
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for Jesus’ sake. He has suffered far 
more for me.” 

The entire church was deeply affected 
and joyfully received her, and with the 
other two candidates she was buried with 
Christ in the likeness of his death. 


LETTER FROM MR. ALF. 


Arrested by an Officer. 

Mr. Alf, missionary in Poland, in July last 
undertook a journey into the sections which he 
had formerly visited and where churches were 
established, proposing also to travel into “the 
regions beyond.’’ He made his way, not with- 
out opposition, visiting and comforting the 
brethren, and holding meetings where it was 
feasible. 

On the 11th August, in company with 
br. O., I arose early, to avoid the ene- 
mies of our work, and travelled with a 
few brethren to Czeslo, where we arriv- 
ed near noon. The tidings were soon 
spread in every direction; and all the 
brethren and many friends were invited 
to a meeting. Wethought we were 
wholly secure from our enemies; and, 
having arranged what each one was to 
do in case of an alarm, we appointed 
first to hold a church meeting, putting 
things which had been disorderly into 
a right train among the brethren. Then 
about twelve converts who desired bap- 
tism were to be examined by the church, 
and in the evening we were to have the 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But 
before we began, the enemies were upon 
us. A Polish officer with seven or eight 
deputies, armed with long, heavy canes, 
laid siege to the cellar, where the brother 
lives with whom the meeting was to have 
been held. The officer came in and de- 
manded my passport. I gave it to him, 
and he took it to the magistrate (Naczel- 
nik). The latter kept my passport and 
immediately sent two Cossacks, who were 
ordered to take me and all who were as- 
sembled to the magistrate’s in a little 
town half a mile distant. On the way 
we met other brethren who were coming 
to the meeting. They also were taken 
along with us. They drove us to the 
town and before the magistrate like a 
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flock of sheep. The whole town was in 
commotion. Every one wished to know 
what we had done. Jews and Catholics 
gathered around us. 


Examined by the Magistrate. 


When I was brought before the magis- 
trate, he inquired where I came from, 
and what I was going to do here, and 
said, “You have been complained of be- 
fore me on account of a new and false 
religion which you propose to propagate 
here.” I replied that our religion was not 
false, and the propagation of it had never 
till this time been forbidden by the em- 
peror. He then asked me to show him 
my credentials. I handed him the docu- 
ment granted me by the court of War- 
faw, acquitting me. He did not accept 
it, but, full of rage, he gnashed his teeth 
upon me and said he would tear me in 
pieces ; that I should be burnt, &c. Then 
he asked why I had baptized people bere 
in winter the second time. I replied, 
“No, your honor, I beg your pardon, I 
have never baptized any one the second 
time. Those whom I have baptized, 
every body knows, had never been bap- 
tized, and for that reason begged me to 
baptize them, and I think I have trans- 
gressed, in doing it, no law of God nor 
of this country.” ‘Well, you were bap- 
tized in infancy.” “No,” I said, “we 
were only sprinkled in unbelief.” Being 
a Catholic, he said, “There we have it ;” 
and turning to some gentlemen present, 
he continued, ‘infant baptism is nothing 
to them ; they reject it. Gentlemen, you 
have all heard how they assail the Chris- 
tian church.” At once a shout was rais- 
ed like that in Ephesus (Acts 19: 34). 
They all condemned us to death. 


In Prison and in Chains. 


The sheriff wasthen called, who at once 
took us away to prison. Here we were, 
three brethren, chained together. 1 was 
also confined to the floor by a large iron 
chain placed around my foot. There 
was another magistrate here, from Clowa, 
who had us brought before him one even- 
ing in our chains, because he wished to 
see us. When he had seen us and inquir- 
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ed the place of my residence, he remand- 
ed us to prison. My feet were again 
confined, and we were forced to sit on 
the ground all night. Brethren and 
friends saw our sufferings, wept for us 
and went home filled with wonder. 
Early in the morning of the 12th the 
brethren in the neighborhood visited us 
again, bringing us coffee. During our 
breakfast, our hands were allowed to be 
free. 

Towards evening, after we had been 
confined twenty-four hours, we were sum- 
moned before the council. The magis- 
trate was again terribly angry with me. 
He showed me from the statute book 
that [ could be sent five years to Siberia 
for my offence. I replied, “I may be 
sent to Siberia; but no man can send 
me to hell. None but God can do that, 
and I will fear Him more than all else.” 
The magistrate was red with rage and 
screamed, “Will you condemn us? Do 
you think you are the only holy person 
on earth 


Intervention of a Friend. 


In the midst of his rage the doctor 
came in, a fine young man, who was 
present with several distinguished gentle- 
men the day before when we were ex- 
amined. In religious faith, he was a 
Catholic. This gentleman defended us 
before the magistrate to the best of his 
ability. Whatever the magistrate said 
for the purpose of frightening us, he 
stoutly refuted; saying to the magis- 
trate, “It is a pity for you to trouble 
yourself so much to no purpose with these 
people. Their faith is a Christian faith, 
and no one can deny it. I know the 
Baptists in England. They are very 
pious; their principles are good.” 
“What do yuu tell me,”’ said the magis- 
trate; “they assail our church and de- 
spise our baptism, and baptize the second 
time.” “That is no harm,” said the doc- 
tor; “it is true, they reject infant bap- 
tism, but not the Christian faith. They 
only propagate the faith which they are 
allowed to propagate.” The magistrate 
then said, pointing to me, “Is that mana 
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preacher there ? for he baptizes; but he 
has no credentials as a preacher.” The 
doctor came and asked me if I was a 
Baptist preacher, and where I was or- 
dained? After I had told him, he turn- 
ed again to the magistrate and said, “You 
can’t do anything with these people. 
If you send them away, they will imme- 
diately come back again. I know them. 
They suffer and die for their faith, with- 
out yielding. It is best to let them 
alone.” 

These words at once changed his spirit. 
He ordered us to go, and come again at 
alater hour. I begged them not to chain 
us, like robbers and murderers. The doc- 
tor also made the magistrate asham- 
ed, saying, “What, do you chain such 
people?” As a result, we were allow- 
ed to walk about the city unfettered. 

When we appeared before him again, 
he stormed a little, but was still very 
kind, and in the evening allowed us to 
go to our brethren in the village for the 


night. 
Interview with Christians. 


The joy was great when we entered 
their dwelling, and in the evening we 
held a meeting. On Sabbath, Aug. 13, 
another meeting was held very early; 
many anxious souls were present. I 
spoke on Mark 4: 38, how Jesus com- 
manded the stormy sea and it was still. 
Many tears were shed, and much prayer 
ascended. We were required to be at 
the magistrate’s again at 10 o’clock, and 
took our leave of the meeting. The peo- 
ple all followed us with their eyes, weep- 
ing. We were still allowed to go about 
the city unfettered, and we testified, as 
we had opportunity, for our Divine Mas- 
ter. In the P. M., we were sent to 
Mlawa; in the evening we came to a 
little town where we had to spend the 
night, but we were not strictly watched. 
Arriving at Mlawa on the 14th, we were 
taken in the evening to the court-house. 
From this place we were sent still far- 
‘ther, to Ploezk, where the mayor, hear- 
ing that we were Baptists, showed us 
the greatest sympathy, and provided a 
carriage for us. Early on the morning 
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of the 15th we came to Raczac, where 
we were kindly received by a Christian 
friend and supplied with a good break- 
fast. 

On the 16th we arrived at Ploczk, and 
were put in charge of Gen. Mecca, who 
was away, and we were placed by his 
clerks in prison among the insurgents. 
Here the time seemed long; we expect- 
ed to remain only two or three days, but 
our confinement lasted till the fourth 
week. Among the political prisoners 
were some noblemen ; also two Catholic 
clergymen. Sometimes these people 
ridiculed us. Our singing and praying 
sometimes annoyed them. 


On the 8th of September, Mr. Alf resumed 
his journey under the charge of three soldiers, 
sometimes, when passing through a town where 
there were brethren, holding a meeting, and 
sometimes spending a night in prison. On 


the 14th he reached his destination, where the | am at home. 
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court sentenced him to pay twenty roubles and 
gave him permission to go home, but refused 
him a passport to go anywhere whatever. Mr. 
Alf, therefore, remains at home in Kiciny, la- 
boring with the church, but forbidden to travel. 

On Sabbath, Sept. 24, at the church 
meeting, Mr. Evert was called to bea 
missionary, so that he might visit all the 
outstations in my stead, because I am 
no longer allowed to travel. 

How the Case Stands. 

Mr. Alf closes his communication thus: 

My condition is now very sad. | 
have been fined three times, once 25 
roubles, the second time 10, and the 
third 20; adding my travelling ex- 
penses, I am out of pocket 83 roubles 
during the year 1865. Besides, I cannot 
have a passport, and therefore cannot 
travel. Every day I am required to re- 
port myself to the police, to show that J 
Pray for me. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE EARTH AND MISSIONS. 


The material resources of the earth are 
helpful to Christ’s kingdom. 


“The earth is full of his riches.” It is 
a vast magazine, where is treasured what- 
ever He will need in accomplishing his 
purposes. From its sea and its soil what 
wealth is harvested year by year! De 
Tocqueville declares that the American 
continent alone is capable of giving sus- 
tenance to three thousand and six hun- 
dred millions of people ; or four times the 
present population of the globe. Who 
can estimate the extent of the earth’s 
hidden treasures? Without coal no 
modern nation can become’ great, either 
in manufacture or commerce; and how 
singular a fact, that as yet no considera- 
ble deposits of this material have been 
opened, except to those holding the true 
religion! It would seem that for his 
glory God had given Protestants the mo- 
nopoly of this inestimable product! In 
England are some three thousand coal 


mines, yielding annually forty millions of 
tons, without the slightest signs of ex- 
haustion. This supplies the motive pow- 
er of fifteen thousand steam engines, 
which is equal to that of four hundred 
millions of men. In this is seen a chief 
cause of England’s material greatness. 
And yet this immense yield is from a 
coal bed only some thirty miles in length 
by eight in breadth. In our country, the 
coal fields are supposed to cover upwards 
of one hundred and sixty thousand square 
miles—six hundred times the extent of 
that of England itself. Some of our coal 
fields are equal in extent to all England. 
And, as Hugh Miller says, “If a patch of 
but a few square miles has done so much 
for England, what may not fields of hun- 
dreds of square leagues do for the United 
States! Ifequally productive, they would 
supply twenty-four billions of tons an- 
nually. And if, with the present annual 
yield of some sixteen millions of tons, 
these deposits are so much adding to our 
strength, what a source of power would 
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they become, if supplying fifteen hun- 
dred times this amount !” 

Of iron, produced again, principally, 
by Protestant England and America, the 
supply is absolutely inexhaustible. The 
State of Missouri alone, which has liter- 
ally mountains of iron, could supply the 
world for centuries, at the present rate 
of consumption. 

And, not to speak of other valuable 
metals, what ah advancement in national 
power has been given to these two Prot- 
estant countries, by the gold and silver 
products of California and Australia, and, 
more recently, of Nevada, and Colorado, 
and Idaho, and the adjoining territories 
in the northwest. The magnitude of the 
wealth locked up in these immense re- 
gions is doubtless beyond all calculation 
orconception. A vast belt, of some eight 
or nine hundred miles in length and 
some one or two hundred in width, is rich 
in silver ore ; the product of which, work- 
ing to advantage only the mines now 
open, would yield, as estimated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, ten millions 
of dollars a month. “When we reflect,” 
adds this authority, “that the region of 
country in which deposits of the precious 
metals abound, includes large portions of 
three States and six territories, and that 
the richest veins of ore heretofore dis- 
covered, are, as yet, but slightly devel- 
oped, while new discoveries are constant- 
ly made, it will be perceived that the an- 
nual product of the mines in the United 
States must soon reach a magnitude with- 
out precedent.” Perhaps another au- 
thority does not speak in hyperbole when 
he says, “There is gold and silver enough 
in Nevada alone to pay all the war debt. 
There is silver enough to give each sol- 
dier, after the close of the war, a musket 
of silver instead of one of iron, and to 
plate our monitors with silver thicker 
than they were plated with iron.” Pro- 
fessor Silliman gives it as his opinion, 
that we are just entering upon a new era 
in gold mining, to which all past history 
is simply preparatory and trivial. 

It is, perhaps, too early even to con- 
jectureas to the results of the still later 
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discovery of great quantities of what is 
denominated petroleum, or rock, or min- 
eral oil. There are those who hold that 
it is destined to exercise an -influence 
upon the industrial pursuits and the so- 
cial condition, as marked as did the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, and steam, and 
electricity. The shipments of this arti- 
cle of merchandise to foreign ports last 
year amounted to thirty millions of gal- 
lons. It yielded to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania greater returns than did her coal 
and iron combined. Should the enor- 
mous investment of capital in its product 
and manufacture, now reaching five hun- 
dred millions of dollars, prove remunera- 
tive by an adequate yield of the crude 
material, it would, of course, vastly in- 
crease the nation’s wealth. 

These are some of the resources of the 
earth. And they all, of whatever kind, 
belong to our Christ. They bear his brand. 
Of each and every item in the world’s 
wealth, it may be said, “The Lord hath 
need of it.” Veiled until the opportune 
moment, when it shall fall into fitting 
hands, He uses it for his glory. How is 
He now using these resources, by attract- 
ing through them foreigners to Christian 
lands where they learn the gospel, and 
by giving power to those lands to build 
up and make strong, and perhaps defend, 
their own free institutions, and also to 
send into the regions beyond knowledge, 
civilization, Bibles and Christian teach- 
ers. Besides this, no doubt in thousands 
of ways unknown to us, the all-wise God 
uses, and will use the things He has pro- 
vided, for the good of his cause and his 
people. Sitting over against his treas- 
ury still, He will see that, whether men 
will it or not, his funds are not diverted. 
They shall help his church. 

How bright is the prospect of the 
world’s redemption! In this work we 
have powerful allies and auxiliaries. “The 
earth is helping the woman !” All things 
are helpful to our cause. Wicked men, 
even, are doing Chrisi’s work. Wars 
and commotions are doing it. Commerce 
is doing it. Civilization and science are 
doing it. The immense material resousaos 
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around us are doing it. The truth is, all 
these forces of every kind are missionary 
resources, meant to be such, operating as 
such. Christ knew what He was doing 
in making this world. ‘The Father gave 
it to Him, and it was constructed on pur- 
pose to secure his glory. It was made by 
Christ and for Christ; and the whole of 
its stupendous and complicated machine- 
ry is operated in his interest. 

The wilderness and solitary place must 
soon be glad, and the desert blossom as 
the rose. Forces are at work which 
must very soon, under God, revolutionize 
heathendom. We are able now, un- 
questionably, to “go up and possess the 
land.” 
we should not hold, occupy and possess 
this world for Christ the present century. 
And why should it be thought a thing in- 
credible in God to bring it to pass ? 
Why may not He who has so suddenly 
laid hold upon that deep-rooted and de- 
fiant iniquity of our land, and cast it like 
a mill-stone into the depths of the sea, as 
suddenly dispose of either and each of 
those three great remainiig iniquities on 
the earth, Paganism, Mohammedanism, 
and Romanism? Who will say He means 
to reform them? May He not mean to 
suddenly destroy them, as He has de- 
stroyed slavery, which could not be re- 
formed ? 

Be this as it may, cither of them may 
as suddenly and satisfactorily end. Be- 
sides the sword of his Spirit, our God has 
heavy artillery! Besides his open and 
apparent operations, Ile has been sink- 
ing mines, and laying trains, and mak- 


There is no physical reason why 


ing ready to explode the enemy’s “muni- 
tions of rocks,” and toss into the air his 
fortifications, and out of the fragments 


gather stones to carry up and garnish his 
glorious temple. “Who art thou, O great 


mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou 
shalt become a plain; and He shall bring 
forth the headstone thereof with shout- 
ings, Grace, grace unto it !"—Rer. Dr. 


I. C. Fish. 
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THE ISLES WAITING 


LAW. 


FOR GOD'S 


Anew and most interesting field of missionary 
labor has lately been brought to light through 
the agency of the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society residing on the Navigators’ 
Islands. This field is on a group or chain of 
islands denominated the Lagoon Islands, dis- 
tant from the Navigators’ group about six hun- 
dred miles. A visit was made to these islands 
in May last by a party consisting of an English 
missionary, Rev. A. W. Murray, two married 
teachers with their wives and one unmarried 
teacher. They landed first on Nukulaelae, an 
island which had lately been visited by a Peruy- 
ian slaver, and two hundred out of its three 
hundred inhabitants forcibly carried into bond- 
age. The people had already abandoned their 
idolatry and obtained some knowledge of God 
through Elekana, a native teacher who had 
been providentially cast upon their shores; and 
those who had been carried away were enticed 
on board the slaver by their eager desire to go 
where they were to be taught about the true 
God. 

It is deeply interesting to think that 
they carried with them into their bond- 
age portions of the New Testament, 
which they had obtained from Elekana, 
and which they prized as their most pre- 
cious treasures. Elekana had a Raroton- 
gan New Testament and hymn-book, 
when he and his shipwrecked compan- 
So eager 
were the people to learn to read the 
word of God that nothing would serve 
them, but the New Testament must be 
apportioned out among them. Elekana 
yielded to their importunity, and gave 
two or three leaves to each ; the portior 
that fell to the share of the chief I have 
now in my possession; he had carefully 
preserved it, and gave it to me at my re- 
quest. 

May we not hope that many of those 
who have carried these leaves of the tree 
of life into the land of bondage, have 
learned from them the way to that land 
where all are eternally free ? 

The sight of the widows and children 
of those who were gone, whom we met on 
shore, was very saddening. As the ques 


ions were cast on their shores. 
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tion was put to one and another by Ele- 
kana, “Where is this one and the other ?” 
“Gone, gone,” was the unvarying reply. 
“Carried off by the thievish ships.” After 
consulting with the chief and others, and 
finding them earnestly desirous to have a 
teacher, I concluded to leave with them 
one of the three I had to dispose of, net- 
withstanding the smallness of their num- 
ber. Taking everything into account, it 
seemed as if it would have been cruel to 
do otherwise. A deep interest will con- 
tinue to attach to Nukulaelae in connee- 
tion with the evangelization of the islands 
in its neighborhood, and, indeed, far be- 
yond, as from it the movement took its 
rise, Which will no doubt progress till all 
are “covered with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

Nearly ten years have passed away 
since the people of Nukulaelae, moved 
by influences which we can very imper- 
fectly trace, began to be weary of pagan- 
ism and to feel after the true God. About 
that time, at the instigation of the master 
of asmall trading vessel which visited 
the islands, they burned their gods and 
ceased to be idolaters. I have been able 
to learn little respecting the person who 
so far directed them rightly, except his 
name and the place whence he came. 
His name was Stewart, and he came 
from Sydney, via Fiji. All honor to 
him for the efforts he made at this and 
other islands to turn the people from the 
service of idols to that of the living 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath 
sent. 

From this time the people were in the 
case of a man who has ceased to walk in 
the wrong way, but who knows not the 
right, and is waiting fora guide. Ilenve 
the eagerness with which they welcomed 
Elekana, when he was cast upon their 
shores. Others had professed to be able 
to guide them—such as Tom Rose the 
negro; but they had only added to their 
bewilderment. In Elekana they had a 
man who knew the way of life himself, 
and so was able to impart to them a 
measure of _ light. And now at 
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length they have a teacher settled among 
them, who will be able to teach them 
the way of God more perfectly. Itisa 
vast advantage, in our efforts to evange- 
lize this and other islands in its neighbor- 
hood, that the language is so much akin 
to the Samoan that our translations and 
books will be available. The name of 
the teacher left on Nukulaclae is Joane 
(John), and bis wife’s name is Saili. 
They have had a regular course of train- 
ing in our Institution at Malua. May 
their labors be largely blessed ! 

Nukulaelae is the largest of nine small 
islands which form the group to which it 
belongs. Each island has a separate 
name, but they are all enclosed by one 
reef, and are virtually one island. The 
centre forms a lagoon, and the islands 
are protected from the incursions of the 
sea by the formidable coral barrier that 
surrounds them. The shape is oblong, 
being about four and a half miles in 
length and two and a half in breadth ; 
the people live at present on a small 
island named Matutala. The islands are 
very low. They are generally covered 
with cocoa-nut trees, and look like cocoa- 
nut groves from the sea. In addition to 
these, the pandanus abounds, and the 
coast is covered with mangroves. 

We sailed from Nukulaelae on Friday, 
the 12th of May, and on the following 
day anchored at Funafuti. 

Funafuti is the Ellice’s Group of the 
charts. It is about sixty miles distant 
from Nukulaelae. Like its neighbor, 
it is not a single island, but a group, 
numbering no fewer than thirty-one isl- 
ands and islets. Each of these has a 
separate name, and Funafuti is the: 
general name. An immense coral reef’ 
surrounds the whole, and the interior 
forms a magnificent lagoon and one of" 
the finest harbors I have seen. There 
are three good openings, at which vessels 
of any tonnage may enter, and hun- 
dreds of vessels might anchor together in 
safety. We found the state of things 
here in many respects similar to that of 
Nukulaelae, both as regards what is 
pleasing and painful. The slavers, 
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on leaving Nukulaelae, came on here 
and, sad to say, succeeded in carrying 
off one hundred and eighty of the peo- 
ple. Aided by Tom Rose, they adopted 
the same plans here as at the other isl- 
and, Oil-making was first mentioned, 
then gold-digging ; but these not taking, 
the other pretext was tried, and succeed- 
ed. “There,” said their betrayers— 
“there are the people of Nukulaelae on 
board, going to learn about God; why 
should not you also go?” They did go; 
and, but for the exertions of a foreigner 
residing on shore, there would not have 
been as many left as there are. Those 
that remain number about 100, in addi- 
tion to whom there are at present be- 
tween twenty and thirty persons belong- 
ing to Vaitupu, another island of this 
range. The population of this and 
several other islands adjacent has been 
kept small by a shocking practice to 
which they were addicted in the days of 
heathenism. 

We anchored late in the evening of 
Saturday. On the following morning 
we went on shore and saw the chief and 
people, and had service with them, Ele- 
kana giviny an address from Luke 19: 
10. I got him to give the address as he 
retained a considerable knowledge of 
their dialect. The first words of the 
chief when we called upon him were 
striking and affecting. “We are all in 
darkness,” he said, “and are just waiting 
for some one to teach us.” I told him that 
that was just our errand, to give him 
some one to teach him and his people ; 
that we had heard of their desire for the 
Word of God, and had come from Sa- 
moa in consequence. They destroyed 
their idols about the same time as the 
people of Nukulaelae. They heard of 
‘the doings of Elekana there, and he 
spent a short time among them, after he 
left that island to go to Samoa. Thus 
they were in very much the same state as 
their neighbors. On the following day 
(Monday), the needful, preliminary ar- 
rangements having been made, Matatia, 
one of our teachers, and his wife, Naza- 
reta, ‘took up their abode on Funafuti. 
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At once the people set to work to learn 
to read, and during the two days we 
remained after the teacher was landed 
some seventeen had mastered the alpha- 
bet; and a fortnight after, when we call- 
ed again on our return from other islands, 
between twenty and thirty were able to 
read a little. I never saw a people in 
similar circumstances apply themselves 
with such eagerness. God grant that 
with the light they may receive the life. 

We sailed on Thursday, May 18th, and 
stood for Nukufetau. 

We reached this island on the follow- 
ing day after leaving Funafuti, May 
19th. The distance between the islands 
is about sixty miles. It will be remem- 
bered that all these islands lie in the same 
direction, north-west and south-east. Vai- 
tupu indeed is to some extent an ex- 
ception ; it lies north-east from Nuku- 
fetau, forty-two miles. Nukufetau, like 
Funafuti, is not the name of a single isl 
and, -but of a group of small islands. 
These are fifteen in number, and, with 
the reef and lagoon, cover a space of 
ten miles in circumference. It, like all 
the islands of the range to which it be- 
longs, is low, and cannot be seen more 
than ten miles off in clear weather. 
The lagoon forms a good and spacious 
harbor, easily accessible to vessels of any 
size. We found the state of things at 
this island similar in many respects to 
that of Funafuti and Nukulaelae : there 
is one important and happy difference,— 
the slavers were in a great measure 
baffled in their attempts to carry off the 
people. 

Several canoes came off to us as we 
were making our way up the lagoon 
towards the anchorage. In one of these 
was the son of the chief of the island, 
avery interesting young man, named 
Taukie. Taukie has had a great deal of 
intercourse with foreigners, and under- 
stands and talks English amazingly well. 
When he learned that a missionary and 
teachers were on board, his eyes sparkled 
with joy. He told us he had determined 
to gotothe Fijis when an opportunity 
should offer, with a view to get a teach- 
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er, if we had not come. Thus we found 
here, as elsewhere, an open door, and had 
nothing to do but enter in. The move- 
ment which has led to the present state of 
things on this island is connected with the 
occurrences at Nukulaelae and Funafuti 
already mentioned. They heard what 
had been done on these islands, and, 
following their example, destroyed their 
gods and renounced idolatry; and for 
years they have been observing the Sab- 
bath and keeping up some sort of public 
worship on that day. They have a 
chapel, a very decent place, about forty- 
five feet long by forty broad, which is 
kept neat and clean. Poor people ! thus 
have they gone on year after year, 
worshipping God according to their little 
light, and waiting and longing for some 
reliable guide. 

Apprehending that there would be 
greater difliculties to contend with here 
than at the other islands, I had reserved 
Elekana, who is a man of more experi- 
ence than the other teachers of our 
party, and whose name is widely known 
and respected, for this island. The chief 
and people gave him an encouraging 
welcome ; and he has entered upon his 
work with pleasing prospects. The 
population is about 300. Infanticide has 
been discontinued for a number of years, 
and peace has long prevailed. And now 
we may hope that polygamy, heathen 
dances, and other kindred evils, will 
speedily be numbered with the things 
that have passed away, and that in 
Nukufetau we shall have a happy Chris- 
tian community, bringing forth the fruits 
of righteousness, and glorifying God their 
Saviour in all things. We sailed from 
Nukufetau on Wednesday, the 24th of 
May, and stood for the neighboring 
island Vaitupu. 

We had qnite an exciting scene as we 
were leaving Nukufetau. We found 
there twenty-six natives of Vaitupu. 
These made an arrangement with the 
captain to be taken to their own land. 
They had been living for a length of 
time, two or three years, on Nukufetau, 
and had, no doubt, relations on the isl- 
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and, between whom and _ themselves 

strong attachments seemed to exist; 

and when the parting came, there was 

such an excitement, rubbing of noses, 

and weeping and wailing in regular 
Oriental fashion! Here I had to part 
with my good, faithful friend Elekana. 

This I felt quite a trial. Tle is a man to 
whom one soon feels a strong attachment. 

It was especially painful to leave him’ 
alone among the comparatively rough 

people of Nukufetau. le, however, 
was not faint-hearted ; and the Master 
whom he serves will not forsake him. 
May his life be long spared and his labors 
largely blessed. 

We reached Vaitupu on Thursday, the 
25th, the day after we left Nukufetau. It 
isa charming little spot, a single island 
with a lagoon in the centre, about four 
miles in length and three in breadth. It 
has a population of about 350. It is 
comparatively well watered and very 
fertile. And now we had got to the 
central point where the Samoans landed, 
from whom all the islands of the range, 
with a single exception, have been peo- 
pled. Here I obtained distinctly and 
definitely the information I had been 
unable to get elsewhere. I got the names 
of seventeen chiefs, who have successively 
ruled the island since their ancestors ar- 
rived. The arrival, I should think, must 
have been at least 300 years ago. There 
were two large double canoes. I got 
the names of twenty-one men and five 
women who were in these canoes. There 
were many more women, but their names 
are forgotten. There were also two chil- 
dren. The people do not know whether 
any died at sea, where the party was 
bound when they started from Samoa, 
what part of Samoa they came from, 
and other matters of interest which one 
would like toknow. They continued for 
a length of time on Vaitupu, and as 
they increased in numbers they hived 
off to the other islands, till they spread 
over them all, eight in number. 

I found the language somewhat purer 
here than on the other islands we had 


visited ; and here we found an ifi tree 
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the horse-chestnut, most probably sprung 
from a nut brought from Samoa by the 
original party. The productions of the 
islands are the same as those of the 
islands already described. I felt deeply 
grieved that I had not a teacher to leave 
among them. I could only give them the 
promise that they should have one with 
the least possible delay. The population 
is larger than that of any of the other 
islands to the east. It is over 350, and 
we found about twenty of their people 
on the adjacent island of Nui, to which 
our course was next directed. Vaitupu 
is a delightful little station for a Samoan 
or Rarotongan pastor. Very soon I trust 
the eyes of the people will see their 
teacher, and effectually learn about Him, 
the knowledge of whom they have so 
long desired. 

Leaving Vaitupu, we stood for the 
island of Nui, distant about ninety 
miles. We got sufficiently near on 
the evening of the 25th of May to 
have intercourse with the people. The 
first word uttered by an_ interesting 
young man, who speaks good English, as 
he jumped on deck, was, “Is this the ship 
with the missionaries?” Some parties 
had led them to expect that missionaries 
would come to them shortly. It was near 
sundown, and as there is no anchorage, 
we had to stand off for the night, and 
our visitors returned to the shore with 
the glad tidings. Early next morning 
canoes were again off to us, in one of 
which was the young man alluded to 
above. He brought a present from the 
chief of three ducks, a basket of taro, 
and a dozen cocoa-nuts, and a request 
that I would go on shore, as the chief 
wished to see me. To go on shore at 
Nui is rather a formidable affair, as, like 
Vaitupu, it is surrounded by an exten- 
sive reef, through which there is no 
opening. It is very difficult to land with 
.a boat, but the natives manage it in their 
canoes. In one of these I got safely to 
the land, and had a deeply interesting 
interview with the chiefand people. The 
state of things is fully as interesting and 
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remarkable as at any of the other islands, 
About five years ago they burnt their 
gods, and since then they have been 
worshippers of the true God, and been 
waiting most earnestly to be fully in- 
structed in the knowledge of Him. Their 
present home is a pretty little spot—a 
gem on the ocean’s breast. It consists of 
two larger and six smaller islands, and 
is about five miles in length, and from 
a mile to half a mile in breadth. It is 
very fertile, and tolerably well watered. 

The population is from 300 to 400; 
they are a fine noble-looking race ; and 
they must be very industrious, if what 
we were told by a person trading among 
them is correct. According to him, they 
make about sixty tons of cocoa-nut oil a 
year for sale. In appearance, manners, 
customs, &c., they very much resemble 
their neighbors. It was very painful to 
have no teacher to leave among them. 
The men who now conduct services are 
well reported of, and seem decent charac- 
ters. As the best thing that could be 
done under the circumstances, I told 
them to continue carrying on worship 
and schools in the meanwhile as they 
are now doing, and promised that they 
should have a teacher as soon as _practi- 
cable. They have a very good place of 
worship, and a school-house in addition. 
The chief Kauie is a very interesting 
man. After I had returned on board, 
he sent, or rather brought, for he came 
off himself, another present of taro, &c. 
As some are reading the Word of God 
in their own tongue, we may hope that 
a good work, in some cases a saving work, 
is really in progress among them. God 
grant that it may be so, and carry it on 
with greater and greater power, and 
more and more decisive results, tili the 
little leaven now working leaven the 
whole lump. 

Nui was the limit of our cruise; so, 
having finished our business, we com- 
menced our return voyage, calling at 
Funafuti and Nukulaelae, and thence 
directing our course towards Samoa. 

—Lond. Miss. Chron. 
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EGYPT AS A FIELD FOR MISSIONS. 

“Believers are called in this extra- 
ordinary age and in this favored country 
to the great work of converting the 
world to Christ. This is emphatically 
the business of the present generation, on 
the due performance of which depends 
to a considerable extent the spiritual 
welfare of all ages and of all nations.” 
Such is the testimony given by the late 
John Angell James, in one of his “Pas- 
toral addresses,” to the position the 
church of Christ is in our day peculiarly 
called to occupy in regard to missions. 
And it is the characteristic feature of 
Christian life in this century, that in it 
greater attention than ever before in the 
world’s history has been directed to the 
spread of the gospel. And this both at 
home and abroad, both in efforts to raise 
the lapsed masses of our own country, 
and in sending missionaries to foreign 
lands. If we contrast the position of 
the churches of our own land in regard 
to mission work, now, and at the com- 
mencement of the century, we see rea- 
son to thank God and take courage. 
Now the glorious light of the everlast- 
ing gospel is shed abroad in every 
quarter of the globe. It shines dimly 
indeed in many of the dark places of the 
earth ; but it is the light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. 

But this increasing interest in mis- 
sions is not the only, nor perhaps the 
greatest, reason for hope that the time 
is now rapidly advancing, when Satan’s 
kingdom shall be destroyed, when “no 
man shall say to his brother, know the 
Lord, for all shall know Him from the 
least to the greatest.” The field also 
seems ripening unto the harvest. Old 
religions are becoming effete, and vanish- 
ing so far as their influence over the 
minds and hearts of their votaries is 
concerned. We see this especially in 
India, where increasing education is 
leading many of the higher classes of 
natives to despise the mummeries and 
superstitions of a sensual religion ; though, 
in many cases, this only tends to a 
general infidelity. 
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Ina recent work by an eminent French 
writer (Edmond de Pressens¢), he says 
with regard to the difficulties peculiarly 
attendant on missions to the Mohamme- 
dans,—“The greatest obstacle arises 
from that detestable mingling of Chris 
tian and Jewish traditions with the im- 
postures of the Koran, which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of Islamism. Speak of 
Jesus to an intelligent Mussulman, and 
he will tell you that he reveres Him, and 
gives Him a place in his worship. This 
shred of the purple robe, sewed on to the 
rags of a fanatic and sensual religion, 
serves but to preserve the false and 
neutralize the true. It will need terri- 
ble rendings to destroy this fatal combi- 
nation, which, if itis not destroyed, will 
infallibly spread a pall of death, physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual, over these fair 
countries.” Such is the artful device of 
the great enemy of mankind, interposing 
between the grosser forms of paganism 
and the pure light of Christianity, the less 
repulsive religion of the false prophet, 
which, mingling the two as it were, pre- 
vents their coming into closer antago- 
nism. 

But has not the power of Islam al- 
ready sustained much of that “terrible 
rending ?” Does it not seem tottering 
to its fall? The Ottoman empire is fast 
decaying and needs the interposition of 
the States of Western Europe to prevent 
its annihilation. The spirit of fanaticism 
burns fiercely no doubt in many a bosom, 
and may again burst forth in bloody mas- 
sacres of fiendish cruelty; but the power 
of those countries professing the Moham- 
medan faith is broken, and their religion 
is hastening to decay. 

Of all Mohammedan countries, next to 
India, and even apart from its connection 
with sacred history, none possesses such 
claims upon our interest as “the land of 
Egypt.” Thousands of Englishmen an- 
nually pass through it on their way to 
India, and thousands, too, go there in 
search of health. 

The writer already quoted records of 
his impressions in Egypt,—*I cannot 
forget for a moment, in the countries 
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pass through, man himself in his civil 
and religious condition. It pains me to 
the heart to see under what a curse a 
sensual religion holds down this active, 
intelligent, and amiable people. What 
might they not become under a faith 
which has power at once to calm and 
to vivify. The evil rises before us like a 
great mountain which will not be lev- 
elled. And yet this country was formerly 
one of the nursing places of early Christi- 
anity! There is therefore no fatality of 
race or climate to contend with.” 

Of late years the interest of many 
has been turned to Egypt as a field of 
mission labor. None who have read re- 
cent works on the subject can doubt that 
there is abundant opening for instruct- 
ing Mohammedans, and especially the 
young, in the truths of the Bible; and 
who can doubt the converting eflicacy of 
that word which is “quick and power- 
ful?” Dr. Pressense’s book carries one 
deeper into the spirit of Eastern life, 
and paints more vividly the private life 
of the humbler classes of the East than 
any other I have read. 

Of the missions working in Egypt, none 
have made the field so peculiarly their 
own, or formed so comprehensive a plan 
of mission labor there as that of St, 
Chrischona near Basle. Although doubt: 
less most of the readers of this Magazine 
are more or less acquainted with this 
Institution, it may not be amiss to give 
here an extract from a leaflet which 
has been circulated with the object of 
making its working and designs better 
known 

“The Pilgrim Mission of St. Chris- 
chona, near Basle, was called into life 
in 1840, faith triumphing over many difli- 
culties both at that time and ever since. 
Its purpose is to prepare and send forth 
youths who love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and desire to serve Him in the building 
up of his church throughout the world. 
To this end, from fifty to sixty brethren 
are receiving in a three years’ course a 
suitable education. They dwell on a 
beautiful hill, not far from Basle, in three 
houses and an old church, the latter of 
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which was benevolently ceded by the 
government. Though there are nearly 
always some students who study either 
Greek or Hebrew, or both, in order to 
read the sacred Scriptures in the origi- 
nal, yet ancient languages are not 
generally taught; and of modern ones, 
only German, English, and Arabic, 
What we think to be the most important 
thing, is a simple practical knowledge of 
the Bible, which is carefully taught in 
the college, and facility in proclaiming 
its blessed truths.” 

Surely the above extract breathes a 
missionary spirit worthy of the apostles, 
From the walls of St. Chrischona goes 
forth a noble army, with the Bible in 
their hand, to assault the strongholds of 
Satan. With such a weapon may they 
not hope for abundant blessings on their 
enterprise ? 

Acting on the principles adopted by 
St. Paul, that great missionary of the 
Gentiles, who labored with his hands that 
he might not be chargeable unto any, 
the Chrischona brethren who have gone 
forth as missionaries strive to assist in 
supporting their respective stations by 
different handicraft or employments, in 
which they have either been engaged 
prior to their entering the mission col- 
lege, or in which they have been instruct- 
ed there. This not only lessens the ex- 
pense, and consequently enlarges the 
field of their operations, but also makes 
them valued and respected by the savage 
tribes of the interior, with whom too it 
brings them into more intimate contact. 

Many of the missionaries educated at 
St. Chrischona are employed by differ- 
ent societies both in this country and 
abroad. Referring to the leaflet already 
alluded to, we find, for instance, that 
there are four in the employment of the 
Church Missionary Society, four in the 
employment of the Church of Scotland, 
and that five are employed by the Pata- 
gonian Missionary Society. So catholic 
is this institution, that those sent out 
from it may be employed by any evangeli- 
cal denomination ; and their excellences 
seem to be well recognized, seeing they 
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are so largely employed by societies in 
other lands than their own. 

Although there are many of its mis- 
sionaries employed by other societies, still 
the Chrischona Mission has, as already 
stated, a field of mission labor of its own. 
To understand the “ Apostles’ Road,” as 
it has been called, on account of the sta- 
tions being named after the Apostles, 
we must take the map and imagine a 
line of mission settlements, twelve in 
number, stretching from Jerusalem to 
Abyssinia. These stations it is proposed 
to establish at a distance of about 150 
miles from each other, thus forming so 
many links of a chain, by which the mis- 
sionaries in Abyssinia and towards the 
upper sources of the Nile, who have 
hitherto been quite isolated, may keep 
up a communication with those at home, 
to whom they must ever look for support 
and sympathy. The stations of the Pil- 
grim Mission will thus serve a double 
purpose—strengthening the hands and 
encouraging the hearts of the missiona- 
ries in the far interior, and being, too, so 
many centres from which the glad tidings 
of salvation may be preached to a peo- 
ple now sitting in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 

Several of these stations have been 
already established; one at Cairo, an- 
other at Khartoom on the White Nile, 
and a third at Matammah, near the bor- 
ders of Abyssinia. Another will soon 
be established at Alexandria, to which 
M. Rappard, who has recently complet- 
ed his training course at St. Chrischona, 
has been appointed missionary, and to 
which he will proceed in the ensuing 
winter.— Christian Work, 


THE SUAKINGS OF HINDUISM. 


Although the difliculties in the way of 
the diffusion of the gospel in India are 
very great, perhaps greater than those of 
any other portion of pagandom, yet many 
obstructions have been removed, and oth- 
ers, seemingly insupere ble, are gradually 
losing their hold upon the native mind 
and heart. 


Miscellany. — The Shakings of Hinduism. 


It is not fifty years since the following 
order was issued by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and only fifty-two years since the 
missionaries of the Cross had not to 
enter that country by stealth, or live 
there by sufferance, but could go there 
under the sanction of British authority. 
That order was : “That missionaries were 
not to preach to the natives, or suffer the 
native converts to do so; not to distribute 
religious tracts, or suffer the people to do 
so; not to send forth converted natives, 
or to take any step by conversation, or 
otherwise, to persuade the natives to 
embrace Christianity.” Well was it for 
the church of Christ and for the heathen 
that that order was disregarded by every 
ambassador of the Lord Jesus, so that 
it became at once a dead letter. Since 
that, the few societies that were then 
feebly represented have been largely in- 
creased, and the missionary force greatly 
augmented, until every branch of the 
church of Christ (thirty-two societies in 
all) is engaged in that land, aiming in 
one form or another at the complete over- 
throw of Hinduism, and the establish- 
ment of the religion of the Cross. 

At the outset, missions were ridiculed. 
Men in power regarded the whole scheme 
as utopian, and the Hindu laughed at 
the very idea of turning the nation from 
the brahminic faith. Missionaries, how- 
ever, went to work with heroic courage 
and unyielding faith to accomplish, in 
the strength of the Lord, what was 
deemed an impossibility. The church 
has acted on the same principle and for 
the same end. When one of her sons 
fell, she sent two; when they had to 
retire from the field, four were ready to 
take their places; so that where Carey 
stood alone, there are now hundreds, 
speaking to all castes and orders of 
the story of redeeming love, and from 
every caste, and every religious belief, 
and every tribe and tongue have been 
gathered the trophies of omnipotent 
grace. The Bible has been translated 
into many languages of that country. It 
has been circulated among millions. To 
multitudes have its saving truths come, 
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not in word only, but in power, and in 
the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance. 
Numerous religious communities have 
been formed. Over 1,200 congregations 
meet regularly for Christian worship, 
with thousands of native laborers of va- 
rious grades. Mission schools dot the 
whole land, where true science and true 
religion are statedly taught, and which 
shake the belief in Hinduism of every 
scholar. 

Many persons have thought that but 
little has been accomplished in India— 
little, indeed, to what the church could 
have done, had she consecrated her 
strength to its evangelization, and sent 
her sons, not by units, but by scores; yet 
more has been done than many imagine, 
not in simple, actual conversions, or the 
abandonment of the religion of their fa- 
thers on the part of whole villages and 
communities, but in a vast and necessary 
work of preparation, which is beginning 
already to be felt in the breaking up of 
stolid indifference ; in the disappearance 
of ancient prejudices; in the overthrow 
of customs coming with all the obligations 
of law; and in the rise of a public senti- 
ment in favor of Christianity. 


That there isa great revolution in 
progress in public opinion is evident to 
observant minds. Some of these, culled 
from various sources, will indicate a more 
hopeful future for mission work in India. 


The Rev. W. A. Hobbs says: “A 
short time since I said to a respectable 
Hindu, ‘Sir, who is the staunchest man 
of your faith in this station of Jessore ?’ 
He replied, ‘I think, sir, the Chanchra 
Rajah : he offers pujah (worship) for two 
hours daily, and is, in all respects, very 
religious. Next to him is the Sudder 
Alat. He is one of the good old kind 
of Hindus.’ A few days afterward I 
called upon the Rajah, and conversed 
with him upon religion. 1 found him 
very liberal-minded, and asked him to 
‘assist me in establishing a Christian 
school at Magoorah. He gave me $10. 
Subsequently I visited the Sudder Alat, 
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Although he boasted that he was a very 
pucka (ripe) Hindu, yet he acknowledged 
that the gods were wicked and unworthy 
of a good man’s regard ; that an idol was 
nothing in the world; that caste was a 
mere social arrangement, its loss at pres- 
ent attended by great inconvenience, but 
in no way morally wrong ; that his offer- 
ings of flowers at worship time was sim- 
ply an expression of homage to God as 
the Author of everything beautiful. 
Further, that he worshipped only one 
God with his mind, and that all cere- 
monies were mere auxiliaries. The 
chief pundit of the government school 
gazed on him with astonishment, and told 
him that he was sunk in the mud of er- 
ror. He defended himself, saying that 
he greatly respected the Christians ; that 
he knew a good deal about their religion, 
Dr. Carey having presented him with a 
Sanscrit Bible more than thirty years 
ago, which he read with pleasure, al- 
though he did not fully believe it. I 
told him that he ought to repay for that 
Sanscrit Bible by giving me a subscrip- 
tion. He said that he would de so with 
pleasure, provided other things were 
taught in the school as well as religion.” 

These striking incidents fully sustain 
the language of the Rev. T. Martin: 
“The minds of the Hindus, generally, are 
steadily and manifestly undergoing a 
change. It is beyond a doubt that their 
faith in the truth and efficiency of their 
own sytsems is gradually losing its hold.” 

“Change, change, change,” says Dr. 
Duff, “has begun to lay its innovating . 
hand on many of the most venerated 
institutions, as well as on the habits and 
usages connected with the outer and in- 
ner life of myriads of the white inhabi- 
tants of India.” The Friend of India, in 
a recent issue, declares: “The former 
state of things is crumbling away like a 
piece of rotten wood. Future mission- 
aries will find the people ready and pre- 
pared to hear them, instead of their hav- 
ing to battle against prejudice and obsti- 
nate bigotry. The progress of missions 
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has been, on the whole, rapid and won- 
derful, when the character of the people 
is taken into consideration.” 

Mr. Leupolt reports: “The gospel is 
telling upon the people in various ways. 
Old Hindustan is not inclined to argue, 
and young Hindustan is ashamed to speak 
of his creed. They either say, ‘We have 
no creed—only customs ;’ which is true : 
or they speak of religion in such a way 
that it is not difficult to see whence they 
obtained their knowledge.” 

Mr. Frost thus speaks of a missionary 
tour in Western India : “After preaching, 
an old man who had been attentively lis- 
tening, said, ‘Your words I know to be 
true. .Go on proclaiming these truths, 
and soon all that is false will vanish be- 
fore the great truths which you are pub- 
lishing from place to place.’ This, I be- 
lieve, is not an unfair specimen of the 
state of mind that is spreading and deep- 
ening.” 

Sir Herbert Edwardes, on his recent 
arrival from India, addressed the Com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society 
in London, and said “he should charac- 
terize the present state of India as one of 
activity and thought. Both Mohamme- 
dans and Hindus were agitated by re- 
forming movements, though of widely 
different character. The Mohammedan 
reform was an aggressive movement. So 
earnest are the Hindu reformers that 
they send out their ablest men to Madras 
and Bombay to spread their movement. 
On the whole, he regarded the activity 
of thought now to be seen in India as 
most hopefui for mission work. Efforts 
should be doubled, not relaxed, at such a 
crisis ; and education, both religious and 
secular, should be helped by all as a pow- 
erful agency for good. He hoped and 
believed we might all live to see Chris- 
tianity indigenous in India.” 

The powerful influences of Christian 
missions are acknowledged by another 
party. The heathen editors of native 
newspapers refer now often to Christian 
missions in terms of respect, and some- 
times of confidence in their ultimate suc- 
cess. In the Bombay Presidency, a 
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newspaper published in the Mahratti 
language, confesses that the missionary 
movement is making steady progress, and 
then adds: “With our converted coun- 
trymen we are anxiously expecting the 
advent of God’s day, when the hearts of 
many millions among us will be stirred, 
we may not say by the spirit of Chris- 
tians, but by a strong, sincere, religious 
agitation. Anything is preferable to 
this senseless sticking to old ways.” A 
Bengal native and heathen newspaper 
boldly advocates the introduction of the 
Bible into government schools, saying of 
it—“it is the best and most excellent of 
all English books, and there is not its 
like in the English language.” In South 
India, a Canarese newspaper, edited by 
a brahmin, writes: “It is evident to all 
that missionaries are doing a vast 
amount of work. ... For the dissemina- 
tion of their own religion they suffer 
much, go to distant lands, learn the 
languages of the people, mix freely with 
them, and by the manifestation of meek- 
ness and other virtues, easily accomplish 
their object. We must say that by mis- 
sionaries principally, English civilization, 
the English language, and English wis- 
dom are diffused.” 

Two years ago a Hindu writer pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled, “Our Wants,” 
in which he laments the moral, social, in- 
tellectual and physical evils of Bengal, 
and traces them to the fact “that boys 
are taught to learn the higher branches 
of literature and science, but are not in- 
structed in any book of morals ;” and he, 
though a heathen, strongly recommends 
that “the precepts of Jesus” should at 
once be made a class book in the govern- 
ment schools. 

When the missionaries first went to 
India they found the native mind wholly 
stagnant, and the masses satisfied with 
things as they were. No reformer was 
passing through the land, awaking 
thought, calling out opposition, or work- 
ing arevolution in the national faith. 
They discovered no forces in operation 
to break up the general immobility, and 
no signs of promise in any quarter, that 
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the worship and belief of the people were 
to be reformed. They had not only to 
come in contact with this universal stag- 
nation, but had to encounter at the out- 
set the declaration of the opponents of 
Christian missions, that the Hindu mind 
was immutable in its belief, and that 
that belief was so rooted in the preju- 
dices, institutions, and laws of the peo- 
ple, as to be forever unassailable. A 
fuller acquaintance with Brahminic faith 
soon dispelled this vision of unchangea- 
bleness ; and it is now a well established 
fact that religious revolutions have been 
not infrequent in the annals of India. 
Undaunted at the prospect before them, 
the ambassadors of Christ commenced 
to assail the gigantic and consolidated 
system of error with the truth. They 
knew its reforming and revolutionizing 
power, and were content to work slowly 
but surely; they therefore translated 
the Bible into the different languages 
spoken; the young were laid hold of 
and educated in its principles. Every 
convert became a new moral power, 
and many of these accompanied the mis- 
sionaries to leaven society with the 
transforming and elevating doctrines of 
the Cross. Half a century of effort has 
scarcely been employed, and we now dis- 
cover a gradual thaw in the icy indiffer- 
ence of the people; opinions hoary with 
age losing their hold; lines of social 
demarcation are disappearing, and a 
change in the whole framework of socie- 
ty has begun. The orthodox Hindus, 
while clinging to the faith of their fath- 
ers and denouncing reformers, are yet 
forced to admit the corruptions and 
wickedness of Hinduism, which their an- 
cestors never acknowledged. A second 
class, as the result of government edu- 
cation, repudiate idolatry; aud one of 
them through the press expresses thus 
the feelings of the whole: “No more do 
we see any educated Hindu believing in 
the dogmas of his forefathers’ religion.” 
A third, and an increasing class, com- 
pose those who are really groping after 
the truth, and who are anxious to know 
which is the true religion. 
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The idea of female education was and 
is largely abhorrent to the Hindu mind. 
For a whole generation of missionary 
labor, outcasts and orphan females were 
alone taught; all others were inaccessi- 
ble. Now female education is extending, 
and zenanas have been opened to the fe- 
male Christian instructor. In Bengal, 
Madras, Punjab, and elsewhere, these 
schools are starting ; and instead of be- 
ing shocked when Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, at a great assembly of nobles 
and chiefs in Punjab, proposed the 
education of the upper ranks of females, 
they received the proposition with favor. 

Thirty years ago the whole weight of 
the government was in favor of the yative 
system, and in opposition to Christianity. 
Now, the last link between it and the 
support of idol temples has been severed, 
the authorities having made over to the 
priests and their votaries the manage- 
ment of temple property. The effect 
of this act was seen recently at Madras, 
where a large assembly of native gentle- 
men was gathered together to memorial- 
ize the government to retain the man- 
agement of heathen temples, which, last 
year, an act of the Indian legislature 
handed over to the native wardens. 
The speakers, however, represented the 
native community as being moved by it 
‘to their inmost souls.” Said one: “The 
present decayed state of our temples 
is manifest to every one here present. 
The causes which have brought about 
this deterioration, it is unnecessary here 
to specify.” 

The improved tone of the govern- 
ment is also seen in the terms and the 
amount of what are called “grants-in- 
aid” to mission and other independent 
schools; in the class of men selected as 
rulers, whose sympathies are deeply con- 
cerned for India’s evangelization; and 
in the laws that are passed for that coun- 
try, and which are being more and more 
assimilated to Christian rules. 

The native mind is being gradually 
leavened with gospel truth; every year 
Christian knowledge is extending, and 
that often far from the centres of reli- 
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gious influence, and in places remote 
from the missionaries’ route. Says a na- 
tive preacher: “I had no idea of the 
large amount of gospel knowledge which 
the people possess. If I had not known 
that the people with whom I conversed 
were Ilindus, every one present might 
have been taken for a Christian.” Says 
Mr. Leupolt of Benares: “In the villages, 
gospel knowledge spreads likewise. The 
people have heard of Clnist, and they 
no longer scoff at the mention of his 
name. They feel that there is some- 
thing in Christianity—an invisible power 
which they cannot define.” “In refer- 
ence to one portion of Bengal,” says the 
Rev. W. Sampson, “I ain utterly astonish- 
ed to find the extent to which Christian 
knowledge has spread. Everywhere 
some knowledge of Christianity exists. 
Faith in their own system seems lost. 
Again and again in the most out-of-the- 
way villages are found people who scarce- 
ly knew any of the facts of Christ’s life, 
or of the Bible; yet, in some strange 
way or other, were aware of the exist- 
ence of Christianity, and listened to 
what we told them as though it were no 
new thing. In fact, I was literally start- 
led at the amount of preparatory work 
that had been done. In these distant 
out-of-the-way villages, we have scen evi- 
dence that our work, if it be only as pre- 
paring the way of the Lord, is not in 
vain.” 

Marked changes in social life are also 
taking place. European capital has 
largely flowed into India of late, which 
has awakened new life, and turned the 
thoughts of the people into new channels 
of trade. The railroad and electric tele- 
graph are, in their way, demolishing the 
old structure of Hinduism. The daily 
telegram from Bombay or Calcutta as 
to the state of markets, is now looked for 
with the keenest excitement at various 
points, and the quotations are soon car- 
ried into distant villages. Says Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes: “The cultivator never 
met a European official without eagerly 
inquiring the latest news from America; 
and thus incidentally the minds of the 
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whole people have been opened to the 
vast importance of both Europe and 
America, and the dependence of all 
countries upon each other.” Caste for- 
bids men of different grades from associ- 
ating together ; but the railroads in India 
are largely used by various classes, and 
now caste no longer interferes with their 
comfort. They eat on the railroad and 
drink water wherever they can obtain it ; 
a thing they would not have done twenty 
years ago. 

The astrologer once defined the time 
when they were to start on a journey— 
now it is the railway company ; they could 
not commence travel unless the signs 
were auspicious ; the railway cars start by 
the bell and not by signs. The merit of 
long pilgrimages is destroyed by rail- 
roads—and not a few, and the number 
will constantly increase, are taking the 
quickest route to their holy places and 
their fairs. Once it was deemed the 
deepest pollution for a Hindu to touch a 
dead body; now, medical studies are 
eagerly pursued, and dissection is prac- 
tised without scruple by men of the high- 
est caste. 

These, then, are favorable tokens for 
good—signs of a great approaching har- 
vest. As the pinnacles visible on the 
mountain indicated the receding of the 
waters of the deluge, so these different 
points, appearing in various parts of In- 
dia, tell that the deluge of heathenism 
is yielding to the power of Divine truth. 
The present work of missions is largely 
preparatory. Much has been done which 
the church in this country cannot see, 
but which is essential to the ingathering 
of that people into the Redeemer’s fold. 
It is part of God’s plan for India’s re- 
demption. What is needed is more faith 
in God’s own promise; more prayer for 
a blessing upon the seed sown; more 
sympathy with Christ's ordained agen- 
cies, and more active co-dperation with 
them. The great want is an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit ; but it will come. The 
signs of the times are full of promise. 
The Hindus believe that the time is not 
distant, and base this upon a prophecy, 
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when they will all become professors of 
another faith. So that the expectation 
prevails largely of the speedy overthrow 
of idolatry and the triumphs of Christi- 
anity. But better than this is God’s own 
gracious assurance that that land shall 
become tributary to the dominion of his 
Son. Let the church understand her 
grand mission ; let her grasp this noblest 
of enterprises. Let her earnestly cry 
“awake, awake, O arm of the Lord ;” 
let her go forward, cheered by such en- 
couragements, and devote her resources, 
moral and material, to the ushering in of 
millennial glory. India shall one day 
be the Lord’s.—F’or. Missionary. 


THE SLAVONIC CHRISTIANS. 


God in his providence is constantly 
opening new fields to the Christian phil- 
anthropist, and bringing to light sur- 
prising facts. An imstance of this kind 
has occurred within a year or two in the 
southern Slavonic countries, which has 
quite lately become fairly understood. 

The section of the Slavonic race to 
which we refer, is distinguished as south- 
ern, because it dwellssouth ofthe Danube. 
It occupies a territory about one-third 
smaller than France, and divided polit- 
ically between Austria and Turkey. The 
population is divided into Bulgarians 
and Serbs, often called Servians, whose 
different dialects are yet sufficiently alike 
for ordinary intercourse. Altogether they 
number from ten to twelve millions, of 
whom about seven or cight millions are 
chiefly connected with the Ottoman em- 
pire. 

Intellectual cultivation among this peo- 
ple certainly began a thousand years ago, 
when one of the most beautiful translations 
ever made of a part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was completed in the Slavonic 
tongue. The peculiarity of this culture 
from that date to this is, that it has been 
conducted uniformly in the native tongue, 
which has ever been the medium alike 
for religion, law and literature, inscrip- 
tions and poetry; and for social inter- 
course among all ranks and professions, 
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clerical as well as Jay. This is the more 
remarkable when compared with the case 
of most other European people during 
the middle ages, when the cultivation of 
the native tongue was almost every where 
neglected in the universal use of Latin. 

The great Slavic family, including the 
branch we are now specially considering, 
numbers upwards of eighty millions, and 
Latham, one of the highest authorities, 
observes of it, that “its language finds its 
nearest congeners in the Sanscrit, the 
Latin, and the Greek; that the list of 
true and undoubted Slavonians who have 
walked in the first ranks of science is a 
long one; whilst if it did but know, and 
would but own it, half Germany is Sla- 
vonic in disguise.” It is in fact an im- 
portant part of the Judo-European race, 
which separated somewhere east of the 
Mediterranean, one part migrating into 
Europe, the other to India, to which we 
and the Hindus equally belong, and 
whose valuable characteristics are as dis- 
tinctly visible among the Slavons as 
among Teutons and so called Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Knowing this, we are not surprised 
when we find the southern Slavonians 
maintaining a good degree of political 
independence, and, although remarkably 
secluded, distinguished by a vigorous in- 
tellectual life. It therefore awakens our 
admiration, but does not startle us, when 
we are told that the printing press was in- 
troduced into Slavonia somewhere about 
A.D. 1480, or quite as early as in Great 
Britain, and that this sturdy branch of 
our noble stock, when assailed by Turk- 
ish ferocity and ambition, melted types 
into bullets for the defence of their dis- 
tinct nationality. Such a thing has been 
done in Germany, and England, and 
America. 

Literature was making noble progress 
among both Bulgarians and Serbs, not 
Jeast from the impulse given by the version 
of the Word of God, when the veteran ar- 
mies of the Turks, to that time uniformly 
victorious, attempted the conquest of the 
country. Unfortunately the followers of 
the false prophet were successful for a 
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considerable time, and held the Slavon- 
ians to a degree in subjection. The con- 
flict was a long and severe one, and 
nothing suffered more than intellectual 
culture. The printing establishments, 
special objects of Turkish hate, were 
driven from place to place. Bulgarian 
books were printed across the Danube, 
in Wallachia, and so great was the in- 
security that they were even carried 
through the press in Venice. So under 
Romish persecution English books were 
printed in Holland and Geneva. An 
old Slavonic book still exists, on the mar- 
gin of which the printer records his 
hope that typography may again be in- 
troduced into his native country, after 
the barbarous Turk is thence expelled. 

At last the development of literature 
came to a dead stop; for the Turks had 
become masters of the country. Among 
the means employed. by them to destroy 
the feeling of nationality was the removal 
of the native clergy, and extension of 
the authority of the Greek Patriarch. 
The Greek clergy, now so affectionately 
welcomed by some Episcopalians, not 
unwillingly became the tools of Ottoman 
oppression, and hastened to complete the 
obliteration of Slavonic peculiarities by 
attempting to root out the native lan- 
guage, and to establish the use of their 
own. 

Fifty years ago the revival of Slavonic 
intellectual life was expected by no one. 
But the love of learning was only slum- 
bering—was not dead. Searcely a man 
knew how to read. Nearly every man 
was a swine-herd or a tiller of the soil ; 
seemingly not much superior to what we 
would call a clod-hopper. But the polit- 
ical revolutions happening from 1814 to 

.1830, which broke the power of the Turk, 
had no sooner begun, than the old Slavo- 
ni¢ blood asserted itself and gradually 
threw off the Mohammedan and Greek 
yoke. The bold spirits who kept up the 
war of independence fought as guerillas, 
carrying on a bush fight, and obtaining 
weapons as they went on by taking them 
from the enemy. And when they had 
gained a space for the gratification of 
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the desires long cherished, these outlaws 
and robbers, as they were called, meet- 
ing together in the forest, took the advice 
of the one man among them who could 
read and write, and resolved to found a 
Christian school. That was only about 
thirty-five years ago, when the present 
organized government was established. 

The progress has been rapid, like the 
dawn of a polar day. The last year's 
report of the Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion informs us, that there are now three 
hundred and eighteen primary schools 
in Serbia, six gymnasia, two commercial 
schools, one theological seminary, a civil 
and military academy. An upper school 
for girls was established at Belgrade in 
1864, which has a very comprehensive 
plan, and includes a normal department 
for the preparation of female teachers. 
Fighty-three scholars attended this school 
during 1864; but a few months ago the 
number had risen to one hundred and 
twenty-three. 

The instruction in the primary schools 
consists of reading, writing, church sing- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, the catechism, 
Old and New Testament history, elemen- 
tary geography, and history of Serbia. 

Instruction in the gymnasium, the cat- 
echism, and church history, Serb lan- 
guage and literature, old Slavonic, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Serb history, 
universal history, geography, mathemat- 
ics, and physics, natural history, cali- 
graphy and drawing. 

The academy has three faculties : phil- 
osophy, science, law. 

A school fund was created in 1841 
and has been supported since 1855 by 
an extraordinary tax of four piastres per 
head, equivalent to about twenty cents 
of our present currency. And the de- 
termination to sustain the cause of educa- 


tion is expressed in the enactment 


that school masters shall have a pension 
in case of old age and infirmities, while 
in case of death a pension shall be paid 
to his family. ‘This is a regard for teach- 
ers such as we have not yet attained. 
The schools are inspected at the begin- 
ing and end of the scholar year. The 
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commission for the composition and selec- 
tion of school books consists of eleven 
members, and is joined to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. The government 
printing press supplies the greater part of 
the school and church books. 

Nineteer picked students are educated 
at the expense of the Serbian Govern- 
ment in foreign Universities. 

In a work published this year by Ubi- 
cini, entitled “The Serbes of Turkey,” 
we have these remarks: “The school 
statistics of Serbia show that there exists 
one school for every three thousand three 
hundred and ten inhabitants, and one 
pupil for every sixty-three. This number 
appears actually small; but if it be re- 
membered that the first schools date 
at the most from thirty-five years ago ; 
that since then the number of pupils has 
increased almost five-fold; above all, if 
account is taken of the obstacles result- 
ing from the Ottoman supremacy to the 
intellectual development of the princi- 
pality, the progress actually made in so 


short a time, and amid so many difficult 
circumstances, will be a matter of as- 
tonishment.” 

The following remarkable passage is in 
the report of the Minister of Education 


to the National Assembly of 1864. “As 
to the institution of Sunday schools, I 
regret to say that the efforts of govern- 
ment have been unsuccessful. Ordinan- 
ces from government are not adapted to 
secure the carrying out of these, which 
task belongs rather to individuals.” 
English Christians are taking a great 
interest in the Slavonic development, 
and manifesting their sympathy by gener- 
ous gifts. Wrongly, by Turkish oppres- 
sion, they have been brought among the 
subjects of Fureign Missions. We and 
they are the same people, descended from 
the same ancestry. Whenever the oppor- 
tunity is presented we ought to be 
prompt to help them in their struggles ; 
their manly, self-reliant efforts to gain 
what they have lost. Essentially they 
are a Christian people, accepting the 
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Word of God as the rule of faith and 
practice—The Sower. 


DONATIONS. 


RECEIVED IN JANUARY, 1866. 


Maine. 


Corinna, David Stuart 5; Greene, 
Mrs. T. W. Emerson 1; Mrs. 
8.C. Colburn 1; East Harring- 
ton, ch. 15; Woolwich, Frances 
A. Barnes 5; Chebeague Island, 
ch. 2; Kennebunk Village, ch. 
10; Jefferson, ch. and soc. 5; 
Warren, Ladies’ For Miss. Soc., 
per Mrs. E. A. Richardson tr., 
12; Wayne, ch. 13; 

Bangor Asso., Etna, J. C. Friend 
5; Ashland, ch. 5; Bangor, Ist 
ch. 100; 2nd ch. 50; on the 
Christmas tree of the 2nd Bap. 
Sab. sch., from Josie and Effie 
Noyes, 34 cts, per J. C. White 
tr, 160.34 

229.34 

New Hampshire. 

Exeter, 8S. E. Brown 3.45; Dun- 
barton, ch. 4; 

Vermont. 


Enosburg. a sister 10; Colchester, 
8. M. Whiting 2; Manchester, 
ch., two members 7; Windsor, 
ch. 10; Townshend, Rev. Mark 
Carpenter 30; West Dummers- 
ton, ch. 14; 

Massachusetts. 


Boston, Mrs. Sarah Spaulding, 
to const. Mrs. Ellen M. Ward 
H. L. M., 100; a friend, to be 
expended under the care of 
Rev. E. A. Stevens, Rangoon, 
Burmah, 5; East Boston, F. 
Holmes 5; 

Boston South Asso., Newton, 
2d ch. 12; South Dedham, 
ch., to const. Jabez Boyden II. 
L. M., 100; Medfield, Clarence 
Marshall 3.65; Boston, So. ch., 
Dea.N.P. Mann tr., 305; Need- 
ham,ch., Dea. J. Burnham tr., 
6.79; Newton Theo. Sem., 
Soc. of Miss. Inquiry 27.14; 
So. Boston, 4th ch., Mr. Lo- 
vis tr., 77.25; 

Boston North Asso., Charlestown, 
Boardman Miss. Soc., to const. 
Mary J. Hill, Friend Seymour 
and M. Grant Edmands H. L. 
M., L. R. DeWolf acting tr., 
330; West Cambridge, 
Q. Hutchinson tr., 50; Melrose, 
ch. 64.74; Cambridge, Lyman 
Tiffany 100; 

Salem Asso., Haverhill, Portland 
st. ch. 75; Beverly, 1st ch. 
125; Gloucester, ch., H. G. 
Sanford, tow. sup. of Kandura, 
under the direction of Rev. M. 
Bronson, Nowgong, Assam, 


110.00 


531.83 
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30; Dea. Geo. Garland, tow. 

sup. of Bhubon's sch., care 

Rev. M. Bronson, Nowgong, 

Assam, 15; 

Franklin Asso., Shelburne Falls, 
Dea. B. Maxwell, per J. B. 
Bardwell tr., 

Berkshire Asso., Geo. Millard tr., 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, 
Pleasant st. ch., Luther Ross 
tr., 46; Ist ch., mon. coll., G. 
W. Rugg tr., 25; 

Holden, ch. and soc. 16; Clinton, 

M. B., quarterly con. 5; 


Rhode Island. 


Providence, Mrs. IT. 8. Wayland, 
to be expended under the direc- 
tion of Rev. M. H. Bixby, 
Toungoo, Burmah, 50; Charles 
E. Hall, for the Shan Mission, 
to be expended under care of 
Rev. M. H. Bixby, Toungoo, 
Burmah, 10; Friendship st. 
ch. 76.41; Sab. sch. 23.59; A. 
N. Arnold tr., 

Connecticut. 


Norwich, ch. 12; West Haven, a 
Baptist believer 1; New Lon- 
don, a friend of miss. 10; Bran- 


ford, ch. 2; 
New York. 


Brooklyn, Carrol Park Miss. Sab. 
sch., W. S. Leman tr., for As- 
sam miss., to be expended un- 
der direction of Rev. W. Ward 
and wife, Sibsagor, Assam, 40; 
Norway, J. W. Starkweather 
4; Chestertown, Robert and 
Ann Wood, 25 cts. ea., 50 cts. ; 
Sempronius, Daniel Brown 1; 
Rey. A. Cole 50 cts; Purdy 
Creek, Lydia Styles 2; Fre- 
donia, ch., for Bible work, 20; 
New York, Ist German ch. 
26; Gloversville, Karen Sew. 
Soe., care Rev. B. C. Thom- 
as, for sup. of Loo Bau, nat. 
pr., 71; Oneida, John Smitzer 
10; New York, Rev. W. Mc- 
Kee 50 cts; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


eC., 
Hudson River So. Asso., Brook- 
lyn, W. P. Groom, monthly 
sub. for sup. of Rev. M. J. 
Knowlton, Ningpo, China, 75; 
Central ch. 8.25; Bloomington, 
ch., in part, 46; New York, H. 
Huston 25; Lee Ave. ch., Sab. 
sch., Youth's Miss. Soc., tow. 
sup. of nat. Kar. pr., 15; Wil- 
liamsburg, Ist ch., in part, 207; 
Mount Olivet, pel ch. 2.52; 
New York, Pilgrim ch. 75.06; 
Cannon st. ch. 33.26; 487.09 
Harmony Asso., Jamestown, ch. 50.00 
Worcester Asso., Middlefield, ch. 
5.60; So. Valley, ch. 4; Wor- 
cester, 1st ch, 7.68; Cherry 
Valley, ch. 2.75; Seward and 
Decatur, ch. 18.06; West Wor- 
cester, ch. 29.70; Dea. W. 
A. Martin 5; 82.79 


245.00 


6.00 
8.35 


71.00 
21.00 


175.50 


Goddard 10; Rev. 
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—1537.92 


160.00 


Saratoga Asso., Johnstown, ch. 12.00 
Stephentown Asso., Stephen- 

town, ch. 5.00 
Union Asso., Red Mills, ch., bal., 15.00 
Hudson River No. Asso., King- 

ston, ch., bal., 8.00 
New York Asso., New York, No. 

ch., in part, 25.25 
Monroe Asso., Fairport, L. B. 

DeLand 50; H. A. DeLand 25- 

25; 75.25 
Madison Asso., Hamilton, ch. 65.04 

——1000.92 
New Jersey. 

Roadstown, Cohansey, Ist ch. 

ch. 32; Pitts Grove, ch. 9; 41.00 
Coll. per Rev. W. R. MeNeil, 

Dist. Sec., 
Somers Point, ch. 16; No. Cam- 

den, ch., of wh. 50 is for nat. 

pr., 69.29; 85.29 
Coll. per Rev. James French, 
West N. Jersey Asso., Moores- 


town, for nat. prs., of wh. 25 is 
for Sau Wau, care Rev. B.C. 
Thomas, Henthada, Burmah, 103.00 
= per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 
East New Jersey Asso., North 
Orange, ch. 600; So. Newark, 
ch., Sab. sch., tow. sup. of nat. 


Kar. pr., 82.80; 682.80 
——912.09 
Ohio. 
Bedford, Sab. sch. 5.50; Cleve- 
land, E. Rugger 3; 8.50 
Auglaize Asso. 12.00 


Meigs Creek, Emma Cornwell 
1; Zanesville, Market st. 
ch, Sab. sch., infant class, 
Miss Mary E. Wheeler, teach- 
er, 9; Canton, Ist Bap. ch., 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of nat. 
asst. in Burmah, 40.90; 50.90 

71.40 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, F. A. D. 5; Mrs. 
Ella C. Boardman, annual sub., 
tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 
I. D. Colburn, Tavoy, Burmah, 
60; So. Auburn, Mrs. H. Greg- 
ory 9; Johnstown, J. Potter 
5; Burrill, Peter Snively 4; 

Coll. per Rev. James I'rench, 

Beaver Asso., Martin Reno tr., 

Tioga Asso., Colegrove, N. Rob- 
bins 

Asso., Damascus, 1st 


83.00 
173 05 


ch. 2.30 
Bridgewater Asso., Middletown, 

ch. 14.00 
Central Union Asso., Brandy- 

wine, ch. 10.00 
Philadelphia Asso., Pottsville, M. 

M. Allen 1.00 
Philadelphia, German ch., J. A. 

Schulte 10.00 
Coll. per Rev. W. R. McNeil, 

Dist. Sec., 
Philadelphia, J. Tolman 10; 11th 

ch. 25; German ch. 36.95; 

Blockley, ch. 47; Troy, ch. 17- 

-56; Williamsport, Ist ch. 40; 


Anthony township, German 
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Bap. che. 34.16; do. Sab. schs. 
1.06; miscel. German Bap. chs. 
30.43; 252.16 
No. Philadelphia Asso., Read- 
ing, ch. 30; Germantown, ch. 
40; Manayunk, ch. 18; do. 
Sab. sch. 7; Louisville, ch. 21- 
35; 116.35 
Philadelphia Asso., Philadelphia, 
1st German ch. 10; Tabernacle 
ch., Sab. sch., Miss. Soc. 50; 
Upland, J. W. Lewis 68.64; 
Mrs. C. A. Lynd, of wh. 10 is 
for nat. pr., care Rev. M. I. 
Bixby, Toungoo, Burmah, 30; 158.64 
Pittsburg Asso., Sandusky st., 
Sab. sch. .00 
— 849.50 


Illinois. 
Johnsons Grove, ch., Sarah R. 
Carpenter 5; Beaver Creek, 
Miss. box 12.75; Ripley, Peter 


Long 1; 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 


Dist. Sec., 
Sweden Asso., Galena, ch., Sab. 


sch. 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, 1st 
ch., Sab. sch., for the Theo. 
Sem., Rangoon, Burmah, 18- 
80; Upper Alton, ch. 48.15; 

Fox River Asso., Kaneville, ch. 
14.85; do., Sab. sch. 5; Plain- 
field, ch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care of Rev. D. L. Brayton, 
Rangoon, Burmah, 20; Sand- 
wich, ch. 32; 

Quincy Asso., Payson, ch., Sab. 
sch., tow. sup. of a boy in Rey. 
E. P. Scott’s Mikir sch., Now- 

ng, Assam, 30; Quincy, 
ermont st. ch. 21.40; 

Salem Asso., Independence, ch., 
John Logan 

Springfield Asso., Waverly, ch., 
Miss M. E. Moorehouse 


Indiana. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Laughery Asso., coll. at Asso. 
13.55; Lawrenceburg, ch., Miss 
Lydia Bond 5; 

Mount Zion Asso., Amity, ch. 

Sand Creek Asso., Napoleon, I. 
D. Stapp 

Tippecanoe Asso., La Fayette, 
ch., Sab. sch., for Burmah, 


Iowa. 


Fairfield, David Alton 1; Lan- 
sing, Swedish ch. 70.25; 

Coll. per Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Davenport Asso., Iowa City, ch., 
Rev. D. P. Smith 5; Zion ch., 
tow. sup. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 
Nellore, India, 15; 

Upper Desmoines Asso., coll. at 
Asso., Thos. G. Moflit tr. 

Cedar Valley Asso., Waverly, ch. 

Central Iowa Asso., Desmoines, 


ch. 

Oskaloosa, Asso., Pella, Ist ch., 
tow. sup. of Rey. J. E. Clough, 
Nellore, India, 
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English River Asso., Pella, 2d ch., 
for do., 

Keokuk Asso., Denmark, ch., 
tow. sup. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 
6; Fort Madison, ch., for do., 
20; Mount Zion ch., for do., 
29.45; Harrisburg, ch., of wh. 
5 is fr. Mary B. Sutton, for 
one Shan, and 5 by a friend, 
15.85; 

Lima Asso., Vinton, ch. 

Coll. at Board meeting of State 
Con., Rev. J. F. Arnold 50 cts; 
J.M. Ward 1; J. Sayers, tow. 
sup. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 1; 


Michigan. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Hi Isdale Asso., Coldwater, ch. 
42.10; Wheatland, ch. 5; 

Jackson Asso., Eaton Rapids, 
Mrs. Hurkins 2.20; Napoleon, 
ch., Sab. sch., for sup. of a 
scholar in Mrs. Knowlton’s 
sch., Ningpo, China, +9; Sand 
Stone, ch. 4; 

Lenawee Asso., Adrian, Broad 
st. ch. 


Wisconsin. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Dodge Asso., Beaver Dam, ch., 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of a boy 
named Charles M. Gates, in 
Rev. E. P. Scott’s Mikir sch., 
Nowgong, Assam, 20 

La Crosse Asso., La Crosse, ch., 
Miss Mary H. Light 


Kansas. 
Topeka, Ist ch. 
Nebraska. 
Omaha, Roswell Smith 
Kentucky. 
O'Bannon, Mrs. A. Gowdy 
Burmah. 
Rangoon, Karen chs., per Rev. 
C. H. Carpenter, 144.94; ‘a 
friend 50; 
India. 


Nellore, Mrs. Irving, per Rev. L. 


Jewett, 
a. 


Ningpo, Rev. M.J. Knowlton 72; 
Rev. H. Jenkins 96; 
Siam. 
Bangkok, Rev. S. J. Smith 


194.94 
22.73 


168.00 


35.00 


$5956.59 
Legacies. 


Francestown, N. H., Mrs. Anna 
P. Stanley, per Richard Stan- 


ey 

Lynn, Mass., Dea. J. Bacheller, 
bal., per H. Haddock and N. 
Peck, Exrs., 33.55 

— 133.55 


$6090.14 
Total from April 1, 1865, to Jan. 31, 1866, 
75,141.87. 
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